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Notes. 


JAMES II. AT FEVERSHAM. 
From MS. Diary of Sir J. Knatchbull, Bart., continued 
Jrom p. 43.) 

Sir Bazill immediately took horse and, after 
about two hours absence, came back to the Gen- 
tlemen att the Queen’s Arms, with the orders of 
Sir John Fenwick and Sir John Talbott, which 
contained the copies of my Lord Feversham; tell- 
ing us withall that he mett them three miles this 
side Sittenbourn, and having shewed them the 
King’s order, and told them the grounds of itt, 
they were so sensible of itt as to march back to 
Sittenborne to avoid giving any alarm to the 
Town by coming in in the night, &c. 

When Sir Bazill had done his report, he told us 
he had taken the liberty to make a proposal to 
Sir J. Fenwicke and Sir John Talbott, which he 
hoped, tho’ itt were not in his instructions from 
the Gentlemen, we would not take it amiss : itt 
was asked what it was. He said he acquainted 
those Gentlemen that came with the King’s Guards, 
with the matter of the Express to the Prince of 
Orange, &c.; and, therefore, desired they would 
give him leave to address to his Majesty for the 
honour of being his Guards to London, and to 
+ their place next after the King’s coach, &e. 

pon which most of the company applauded the 
thing, viz*, Sir William, Sir James, and others. 
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Sir Edward Dering, I observed, said nothing ; 


| but [ told Sir Bazill it was a very good thought, 


for it was easy to see what push’d them upon this. 

We all went again to the King, and Sir Bazill 
was still Speaker. His Majesty made noe scruple 
to tell him that must not be, for his Guards must 
take their proper place, and must be next his 
person; and this matter was talked of a good 
while, without any concessions of his Majesties 
part. But att last he consented the Gentlemen 
should goe with him if they had a mind to itt; 
and after that itt was agreed the Gentlemen, with 
their Troops, should wait on the King to Sitten- 
borne, and to prevent all occasion of disturbances 
the Troops of Guards were to come noe farther, 
and his Majesty giving us to understand that he 
intended to ride by asking M* Sheldon what 
horses were come; who answered, his Dun Pad. 
I believe many thought he would ride away from 
them. 

I had nothing to say or do in this interview, 
save only to make my Apology to my Lord Ailes- 
bury, for being so unhappy as to send my answer 
to their Lordships by my Lord Weymouth ; who 
it seems was absent, as my Lord Ailesbury thought, 
upon an errand to the Prince from their Lord- 
ships, when my letter came to his hands; tho’ it 
proved otherwise, for my Lord Weymouth writ 
me an answer by that night’s post, which I found 
at Canterbury on Sunday ; that, upon communi- 
cating my answer to the Lords Spirituall and 
Temporall, they thought fitt to send my letter to 
the Prince, by reason of some Information of Im- 
portance therein contained. What this Informa- 
tion of Importance was, I cannot at present readily 
recollect. 

We all came home to the Queen’s Arms, leav- 
ing his Majesty in Expectation of my Lord Mid- 
dleton, Sir Stephen Fox, and others ; who were 
now upon the road to Feversham, and came in 
late, whilst we were entertained by a Messenger 
from my Lord Feversham ; who was by this time 
come to Sittenborne, and was soe civill as to send 
his Originall Orders to us for our better satislac- 
tion, &e. 

But now, finding an Employ like to fall on me 
which I did not much care for, I resolved for 
home. 

The Gentlemen had desired me that I would 
draw up the Horse, and be at the head of them to 
waite on the King next morning; but I gave them 
the Slip, and ordered my horses to be ready next 
morning by six o'clock; but when I waked, I 
found the Gout in my Instep. However, I made 
a shift to gett on my Boot, and gott out of Town 
without seeing anybody about. 

The King was at breakfast. 

Before I came to Boughton, I was overtooke by 
Sir Edward Dering and many others who went 
noe farther than the Town’s end with the King: 
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my Lord Winchelsea, Sir James Oxenden, &c., 
and generally all that did live in Eastward, ex- 
cept Sir Bazill, who went to London. They were 
all in a lamentable pickle, the ways being very 
dirty, and marching in a crowd. 

When we came to Canterbury, there was little 
to doe but signing of passes and the like. I ob- 
served my Lord Winchelsea stiled himselfe Lord- 
Lieut. of Kent, Warden of the Cinque ports, &c., 
in formall manner in all his orders, which he had 
not done before, tho’ he had told us that the King 
had declared him so the first day att Faversham ; 
and that the King had ordered my Lord Middle- 
ton to prepare a warrant for the greate Seale, and 
that his Majesty did likewise declare him Lord 
Warden, &c.; all which his Lordship published 
to all the company, with his usual vanity: upon 
which, Sir Edward Defing and I did agree to 
speak to him of it, in regard itt might bring him 
into some Inconvenience, &c. 

My Lord and Sir Edward went together next 
morning to Eastwell. 

Sunday 16th.—About the evening, being with 
the Gentlemen att the King’s Head, we received a 
letter from my Lord Winchelsea which informed us 
he was goeing to London on Tuesday with Sir Ed- 
ward Dering, and desired to know if the Gentlemen 
or the Corporation had any Service to command ; 
that they would send a Gentleman over to him next 
day with their desires. I told them I was goeing 
home the next day, and would carry their answer 
if they pleased. 
he were going to the Prince, they made no ques- 


tion but he would make a faire representation of 


their proceedings to him, &c. 

If he were going to the King they had nothing 
to desire of his Lordship. 

Monday 17th.—I went accordingly to my Lord's, 
and he told me if he went up to London he should 
goe to the Prince, whereupon I told him what the 
Gentlemen bid me say, &c. 

I likewise took the liberty of telling him the 
Gentlemen could not but wonder att his so pub- 
lick owning his Majesty’s authority by stiling 
himselfe Lord Lieut., &c., and advised him to 
leave itt out tillhis patent was sealed. He took it 
well, and said he would do so. I asked him if Sir 
Edward had spoke to him of it. He said noe, att 
which I could not but take great notice. 

His Lordship told me he should not goe till 
Wednesday or Thursday, it may be not at all. 
But he did goe on Tuesday, and Sir Edward with 
him, and going from Rochester they heard the 
King was coming back againe; and I was told 
they hired a man to guide them by the way of 
Cobham, and he unluckily brougkt them out upon 
the road, where they met the King in a narrow 
lane. 

What passed between them I have not heard. 

There was with my Lord when I was there 





Whereupon they bade me say, if 


laureate. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Capt. Sherman, Mr. Simons, and others complaining 
of the Rabble of Wye, who said they would haye 
their share of plunder as well as others; and M' 
Sherman said he was afraid by some words that 
he had heard they had design upon Colonel Thorn- 
hill’s house. Whereupon my Lord and I gaye 
them a sharp lesson for the Mobile, and I took 
care afterwards to desire Lieut. Brett to goe 
down to Wye that night, and use his best endea- 
vours to prevent such disorders. 

I went from thence to Ashford, where I found 
all the ‘lowne att the Saracen’s head entertaining 
themselves with Sir Edward Dering’s Venison, 
I staid with them about an hour, drank the 
Prince of Orange’s health, and told them it was 
my opinion still (as it always was) that his Ma- 
jesty would be gone againe for all he was now att 
London, which they did not generally believe then. 


(To be continued.) 


GARRICK: THE WHITEHEADS: STRATFORD 
JUBILEE. 


Temple Bar for June, 1864, contains an in- 
teresting article on David Garrick, wherein the 
Stratford Jubilee is stated to have taken place in 
1764; and Garrick is said to have been guilty of 
the unpardonable weakness of allowing a public 
recitation of an ode in his own praise, written for 
the occasion by the notorious Paul Whitehead, then 
poet-laureate. 

The Stratford Jubilee was held in 1769, not 
1764. 

The notorious Paul Whitehead never was poet- 
That office was held from 1757 till his 
death, in 1782, by William Whitehead. 

William Whitehead’s verses, “To Mr. Garrick,” 
will be found in Anderson's British Poets, ix. 925. 
Paul Whitehead also wrote “ Verses dropt in Mr. 
Garrick’s Temple of Shakspeare” (Paul White- 
head’s Poems, 161). 

It is remarkable that the late J. W. Croker, in 
reference to William Whitehead’s verses to Gar- 
rick, thought it necessary to make this note: — 

“ He must not be confounded with Paul Whitehead, 
no better poet, and a much less estimable man.” — 
Bosweli’s Johnson, ed. Croker, 12mo eitit., ii. 177. 

Particulars respecting the Stratford Jubilee are 
given in Wheler’s History of Stratford-upon-Avon 
(164), and Chambers’s Book of Days (ii. 317). 
See also, the Garrick Correspundence. 

Charles Mathews, in a letter to J. Poole, dated 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Dec. 23, 1814, thus records 
the reminiscences of a Stratford alderman of that 
day : — 

“I was referred here to an old alderman, a capital 
scholar, an adorer of Shakspeare, &c., who told an ua- 
commonly good story. He furnished a fine specimen 
the beautiful consistency of their mispronunciation. I 
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can only give you a sketch of a character that I shall 


relate to you at length some day, I hope not far distant, | 


with the manner and voice, both excellent.—‘ So, Sir, you 
like Shakspeare?’ ‘ Vease (yes), ah! hi remember the 
jubilee—yease. The first time I saw little Davy Garrick 
was in the ‘igh-street, and that. He was full of the 
jubilee, and what not. He hoccupied a room in my ouse; 
hi was a bye (boy) then. Youa’erd of Davy? He had 
a many dresses from London, and things of that sort. 
Yease, the fire-works was by a hartist from London, and 
that. My father was a halderman, and that—yease, and 
provided a many things for the dinner at the All, and 
what not. He kept the Lion, and that; and little Davy, 
and George, and Peter Garrick, to be sure, and Mrs. 
Doxey, their sister, dined in the ‘Tempest.’ What a hi 
that ‘oman ’ad! Davy’s was reckoned a fine hi; but, 
being an oman, perhaps hi looked more at ’ers. And 
Sam Foote, he took some wine in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
and things o’ that sort. Youa’erd of Foote? Yease—he 
was a litery man, and famous for your rappartees and 
bonn motts, and what not. He followed Davy all round 
the room at the masquerade, and what not ; and it rained 
hall the time o’ the jubilee, and what not; and Sam said 
it was God’s revenge against vanity, and that—yease. 
How ee did but plague Davy, to be sure, and what not. 
Sam said it was a hinvitation tu go post with osses to a 
borough without representatives,—governed by a mayor 
and haldermen, who are no magistrates,—to celebrate a 
great poet, whose hown works a-made ’im himmortal— 
by a hode without poetry, music without ’armony, din- 
ners without victuals, and lodgings without beds. Yease, 
but that warn’t true, for my father kept the Lion, and 
what not; and hi took up the first dish, and that, to 
Davy myself, hin *‘ Has You Like It ;’ for ee shifted rooms, 
and ee ad veal biled in rice; you a heard o’ that dish ?— 


and Vernon, ee was there; yease, and ee sung, and what | 


not—yease.”— Memoirs of Charles Mathews, 2nd edit. 
ii. 332, 

In conclusion, I beg to notice a mistake as to 
Paul Whitehead. He died Dec. 30, 1774; yet, 
on the inscription to his memory in the mauso- 
leum, at West Wycombe, 1775 is given as the 
year of his death. we 4 


REMARKABLE GROTTOES. 

Near Lunel in France, on the eastern bank of 
the river Hérault, there is a grotto known in that 
part of the country as La Baunie de las Donmai- 
sellas, or des Fées. It consists of many large 
deep apartments, built one upon another, some of 
which are inaccessible, most likely through age. 
The apartments are built one below the other. In 
the second there are four beautiful pillars about 
thirty feet high, terminating at the top like palm- 
trees; they are detached from the roof, which is 
only to be accounted for by supposing that the 
bottom, or floor, has sunk from its original level. 
The third chamber presents at the farther end 
one vast curtain of crystal, to which the lights, 
carried on such occasions, give the appearance of 
all manner of precious stones. The other day I 
found in a book a description of this remarkable 
grotto. The author says, “some of the stalactites 
of this apartment are solid, and white as alabas- 
ter; some clear and transparent as glass; they 
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| are of every fantastic form and description, aswell 
| as displaying perfect representations of cascades, 
trees, festoons, lances, pillars, fruits, flowers, and 
even the regular arrangement of architecture in a 
cathedral.” 

The fourth apartment is a long gallery covered 
with sand; beyond this three great pillars pre- 
sent themselves, and behind there is a lake of 
thick muddy water. All these grottoes are of old 
standing; but in addition to these, another, not 
long after the discovery of the ones I have just 
mentioned, was discovered, in which was found an 
altar, like fine china, having regular steps to it, 
made of the same material as the altar. Near this 
was an obelisk, perfectly round, of a reddish 
colour, and very high, and a colossal figure of a 
woman holding two children in her arms, placed 
upon a pedestal. These were the contents of the 
| grotto, most curious and quaint in their kind. 
The circumstance attached to this grotto is also 
rather remarkable, and the following story is re- 
ported to be true :— 

That during the religious wars a family (whether 
Protestant or Catholic is not known for certain), 
consisting of a father, mother, and two children, 
sought refuge in these subterraneous grottoes from 
the persecution of their enemies, and there pre- 
served a miserable existence until death came to 
them. For some years they were said to have 
supported themselves on berries, and now and 
then killed a goat. The solitude of their dwel- 
ling imbued them and their fate with an awful 
character; and, from being objects of pity, they 

became objects of terror to the neighbouring 
| peasantry, who told strange stories of the unfor- 

tunate beings thus consigned to cold and hunger, 

and compelled to seek a wretched home within the 

bowels of the earth. The shepherds fled whenever 
| they appeared, and the children followed their 
example. But at last they came to an untimely 
end, and the people who live in those parts now 
tell stories concerning them. It has even been a 
| matter of question whether the altar and the figure 
are not the work of these unfortunate beings, 
who might find in this amusement a transitory 
solace for their misery. 

Tuomas TuisELtton Dyer. 


LELAND: THOMAS GRYNZUS. 

A slight query leads to a note which requires a 
double heading. A correspondent has noticed 
(2°¢ S, ii. 237) that the bad reputation of Antony 
Hall's edition of Leland’s Commentarii probably 
arises from Tanner’s complaint that his own in- 
tended publication had been arrested by it. I 
find that Tanner says not a word against the 
execution of the undertaking, but only seems to 
hint that the University of Oxford did not. act 
with due consideration towards himself. The 
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charge of errors and omissions may be found in | 
Aubrey’s History of Surrey ; whence it was copied | 


Now, when a 


into the Biographia Britannica. 
} 


charge of this kind is traced to Aubrey, it may be | 
regarded as having taken sanctuary, and as being | 


privileged from molestation: who is to account 
for an imputation from him who “ thought little, 
believed much, and confused everything” ? 
Bishop Nicolson, in his Historical Dictionary 
(1714), describes Leland as “ lately published by 


the industrious Mr. Hall,” without a word of 


censure. He promises the world that a good ac- 
count of English writers will be “abundantly 
performed by Mr. Tanner, who has diligently 
compared Leland’s original manuscript with the 
scandalously false copies which have been given 
of it by Bale and Pits.” The materials of this 
porey must have been furnished by Tanner 
i 


imself, directly or indirectly ; but not a word of 


imputation against Hall. This seems fair presump- 
tion of an acknowledgment on the part of Tanner 
that his researches into Leland’s manuscripts gave 
no ground against the print of 1709, though against 
the undertaking he had personal ground of com- 
plaint. ‘To complete the matter, any one who 
examines Tanner's Bibliotheca will find that Le- 
land is emptied into it in the words of Hall: that 
is, either an independent use of Leland’s manu- 
script verifies Hall's correctness, or Tanner had 
sufficient confidence in that correctness to use 
the printed work. In all probability, Tanner 
actually compared Leland and his editor until he 
was satisfied on the point. All this is quite 
enough to clear the printed Leland of the bad 
name which has been given to it. The writer in the 
Biographia Britannica had Nicolson’s “ English 
Historical Library” at hand, and uses it in the sen- 
tence following his use of Aubrey. Strange that 
he could not make out that Aubrey was utterly 
extinguished by an authority of some hundred 
times his weight. 

[ was led to this matter by finding in the 
printed Leland (art. “ Sacroboscus ”) one word 
which I thought, and still think, is a mistake ; but 
on comparing it with Tanner I find no correc- 
tion. Leland mentions “ Thomas Gryneus, mathe- 
maticorum Britanniw nostre decus.” My query 
is: Was there any Thomas Gryneus in England, 
and was he a mathematician? I cannot find an 
affirmative to either in the case of Thomas (the 
nephew of Simon) Grynzus, a divine, recorded by 
Melchior Adam among theologians; and of no 
other Thomas do I find any notice at all. Simon, 
the well-known editor of Euclid and Ptolemy, 
studied at Oxford in the time of Leland, and took 
some of his own manuscripts — some of other 

eople’s too, Anthony Wood says—from England. 
f this apply to the Euclid, then we owe the two 
greatest Greek texts of Euclid to what the wise call 
conveyance, First, the princeps of Grynmus, in 
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1533 ; next, the edition of Peyrard—the first with 
various readings, printed from a Vatican manu- 
| script conveyed away by the French. Shutting my 
eyes to the Decalogue for a moment—a thing for 
| which there are several precedents—I cannot help 
| feeling that those who steal and print are more 
to my literary taste than those who buy and hide, 
Opening my eyes again, I find them guilty and 
recommend them to mercy. A. Dre Morgan. 


PALESTRINA’S “MISSA PAPZ MARCELLI.” 


In 1554 appeared in folio the first book of 
Palestrina’s Masses, and in 1567 was published 
lib. ii., which includes the celebrated composition 
entitled “* Missa Pape Marcelli.”. The history of 
this Mass, as given by Dr. Burney, is now con- 
sidered to be inaccurate in many respects. In his 
History of Music (vol. iii. p. 189, &c., ed. London, 
1789), he states, on the authority of Liberati, 
Adami, Berardi, and other musical writers : — 


“That the Pope and Conclave, having been offended 
and scandalised at the light and injudicious manner in 
which the Mass had been long set and performed, deter- 
mined to banish music, in parts, entirely from the Church; 
but that Palestrina, at the age of 26, during the short 
Pontificate of Marcellus Cervinus, entreated his Holiness 
| to suspend the execution of his design till he had heard 
| a mass composed in what, according to his idea, was the 
| true ecclesiastical style. His request being granted, the 
composition in six parts was performed at Easter, 1555, 
| before the Pope and College of Cardinals; who found it 
so grave, noble, elegant, learned, and pleasing, that music 
was restored to favour, and again established in the cele- 
bration of sacred rites,” &c. 


Dr. Hawkins, in his History of the Science and 
Practice of Music (vol. i. p. 421, ed. London, 
1853), quotes a passage from a letter written by 
Antimo Liberati, which is the same in substance 
as the statement given by Dr. Burney. But it 
appears that Baini, in his Life of Palestrina, and 
the editor of the Analecta Juris Pontificii * (Roma, 
1860), give quite a different account. The whole 
history is epitomized by a learned writer, in the 
Dublin Review for January, 1864 (New Series, 
article “ Music in its Religious Uses.”) The fol- 
lowing extract from the article is so interesting, 
that it deserves a place in “ N.& Q.” The nar- 
ration is taken from the most authentic sources: 

“ Pope Marcellus,” says the writer, “who reigned only 
twenty-one days, had been dead ten years when the mass 
in question was composed; and the decision of the Coun- 
cil of Trent was arrived at independently both of the 
Mass and the composer, who was a very young man at 
the time. It is true, however, that both Palestrina and 
the Mass in question had much to do with the reform 
of church music at a later period. The Tridentine de- 
crees, while defining the principles of church music, left 
it to the executive to devise the mode of carrying them 
into effect. Attention was particularly directed to the 
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* “ Memorie di G. P. da Palestrina.” 
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distinct articulation of the sacred words. After the De- 
crees had been confirmed at Rome, two eminent digni- 
taries of the church were deputed to take measures to- 
wards the improvement of ecclesiastical music. 
them was Cardinal Vitellozzi, and the other no less a 
person than the illustrious Saint Charles Borromeo. 
Palestrina, who was then director of the Choir at Saint 
Mary Major’s, was sent for to assist in the work. The 
result was, that he wrote three Masses. The first, which 
he styled “Illumina Domine” (according to his usual 
practice of giving religious titles to his works), gave 
great satisfaction to the umpires; still they asked the 
composer to try his hand again. He accordingly pro- 
duced a second Mass, to which no special name is at- 
tached, but it is distinguished from the others by the 
insertion of the date (19 Junii, 1565) after the *Q* in the 
words ‘Qui cum patre,’ in the Credo. 

“ The judges still thought that the composer had not 
wchieved his chef d’wuvre, and asked him to try once/more. 
Palestrina accordingly set to work, and in a short time 
completed the third Essay, which was pronounced a 
signal success. The composer’s only difficulty was to 
find a suitable name for it. Philip II. of Spain, to whose 
good offices Palestrina had already commended himself, 
was anxious that a composition of such distinguished 
merit should be dedicated to himself. But Palestrina 
felt that his Roman Patrons had a prior claim upon him. 
He adopted a middle course, declining on the one hand 
to dedicate the Mass either to the reigning Pontiff or to 
the foreign Prince, but giving it a title which at once 
expressed his loyaltv to the Holy See and his gratitude 
to Pope Marcellus I1., who years before had patronised 
him when he was a member of the Papal Choir. The 
Mass accordingly received the name of ‘ Missa Papx 
Marcelli,’ and this is the celebrated work known by that 
title,” &e. ; 








J. Darton. 
Norwich. 


JAMES BARHAM, THE BELL-RINGER OI 
LEEDS, IN KENT. 


Having somewhat of a “ 
tomb-stones, and 


towards 
the information to be found 
upon them, I, as a devoted peruser of “ N, & Q.,” 
of course could not pass by the several notices 
connected with “ Pre-death Monuments.” These 
notices have put me in mind of James Barham, 
the famous bell-ringer of the ancient and still 
picturesque village of Leeds, in the churchyard 
of which the doughty Barham erected his ‘own 
tombstone, and that many years before his death. 

At page 70 of a privately printed book entitled 
The Tomb Seeker, is a fac-simile reproduction of 
the whole of the inscription upon the aforesaid 
tomb-stone. On page 71 of the same volume oc- 
curs the following extract from a letter written 
to Mr. Thomas Molineux, the enthusiastic reviver 
and editor of Dr. John Byrom’s masterly System 
of Shorthand : — , =" 


“June 29, 1821.— The following instance of rust 
vanity you may depend upon as a fact. Some years ag 
1801 or 1802] I paid a visit to the village of Leeds in 

ent, where my Father was born, and in the Church-yard 
where he is buried I saw a Tomb-stone to the Memory 
of aman named Barham, just put up; but the oddity of 
thing was, that the time of his Death, his Age, and one 


weakness ” 





One of 
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or two other particulars, were not inserted, but blanks 
left. I asked the village sexton how it was that these par- 
ticulars were not known. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ do you see that 
oldman?’ (pointing to one who stood at the door of a 
huckster’s shop)—* Yes,’ said I. ‘That is the man,’ said 
the venerable grey-headed Sexton; ‘ but so fearful is he 
of not having justice done to his deeds of Arms when dead, 
that he has had the stone put up during his life, with his 
principal exploits engraved upon it. I again visited the 
Church-yard last year, and found the blanks filled up.’ 
—Rosert CABBELL Rorre.” 


In these days, when so many of the good things 
of yore seem to be “ upon the go,” it is gratifying 
to find that the valiant deeds of our sires are not 
allowed altogether to perish. On the 5th of June, 
1864, my brother, Mr. Felix Roffe, rammaged his 
way up into the belfry of Leeds church, wherein 
he discovered divers records of bell-ringing. From 
one of these recording boards, my brother copied 
» following, preserving the spelling of the ori- 








ginal, which, in these cases, never lessens the 
interest : — 
“ Ja‘. Barham, a Leeds Youth, who from the y 1744 


to the vear 1804, asisted (sic) in Ringing one peal of 
10,320 Changes, two of 20,000, six of 10,000, and one 
Hundred and twelve peals of 5,000 and upwards; in one 
of the above peals, he stood fourteen hours and forty four 
minutes, the peals where (sic) of 15 diferent 


the above peals 


(sic) sorts; 
iL differant (sic) men: 
at several times he has rung two peals of 12 Bells, five 
of 10 Bells, thirty six of 8 Bells, thirty nine of 6 Bells: 
41 of the peals where (sic) rung at other places, to the 
lionour of the Leeds Youths.” 

The prowess of our fathers should ever be 
cherished as the guide-stars of action, for the 
present generation, both in peace and war. It 
seems there is written on the belfry wall, with 
pencil, this fact: —* T. Chrisfield had his leg 
broke in this Steeple, by the 8th Bell, on the 30th 
of January, 1837.” My brother Felix was in- 
formed that Chrisfield, ever since the accident 
above recorded, had remained in a crippled state, 
and moreover, that he still has in his possession 
the “cap” which the redoubtable Barham was 
wont to wear while performing his great feats of 
bell-ringing. Truly, a “cap of maintenance,” 
and of which I shall endeavour to obtain a sight, 
when next I make a pilgrimage to Leeds. 

I have also been furnished with a copy of the 
latter portion of another record, still to be found 
in the belfry ; it reads thus : 


where (sic) rung by 





So eweueed And on Saturday Jany 13, 1753, 20,160 
Quad Ruple and Triple changes, in 13 Hours and 34 
Minutes, being the greatest performance of change 


ringing ever known, by several thousand changes. (This 
Peal includes John Freeland, Abraham Barham, and 
James Barham, Sen*., and James Barham, Jun*.”) 


Leeds belfry contains ten bells; hence, as my 
brother suggests, the title of the inn at the upper 
end of the village —“ The ten bells.” Ten bells 
make a goodly peal for a village church-tower, 
but that of Leeds is the most of a castle-keep- 
looking tower I have ever seen. Before leaving 
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Leeds, I should like to give a short extract, 
which is, I think, extremely interesting. Mr. 
Felix Roffe says : — 

“T was told that up to some years ago, people used to 
come from surrounding villages to the Morning Service, 
on purpose to hear the peal that the Leeds’ youths, at that | 
time, were in the habit of ringing, at the conclusion of | 
the service. It seems the old ringers are now all dead, or 
disabled by age, and that the young men lack interest in 
change ringing. When I went into the belfry, the ringers 
consisted of two boys!” 

Having myself taken the trouble to fac-simile 
Barham’s tomb-inscription, in the book before 
alluded to, I should nruch like here to preserve a 
brief inscription, which certainly “ chimes” with 
this subject : — 

“HEERE LYETH THE BODY IOSEPH 
MATCH OF VLCOMBE, BELLFOVNDER, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 14 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER IN THE YEARE 
1680 RESID OF HIS MOTHER AND OF 
HIS BRETHREN. AGED 6- YEARES.” 

This I copied on the 24th of March, 1860, from 
the west end of a much mutilated altar-tomb in | 
Bromfield church-yard ; a little place just outside 
Leeds Park, but in the opposite direction to 
Barham’s village. Ulcomb is but three miles 
from Leeds, and it would be curious to know, 
whether Joseph Hatch was the founder of all, or 
any of the famous ten bells of Leeds, in Kent. 

Epwin Rorre. 





Somers Town. 


<THE COBBLER OF CANTERBURY.” 


In the remarks prefixed by Mr. Parne Cot- 
Lier to the limited reprint of the singularly in- 
teresting poetical tract, entitled Pasquil’s Palin- 
odie, or his pynte of poetrie, which forms No. 2 
of his new issue of Old English Literature, he | 
observes — 

“ The tune of the Tinker to which the Muses’ song is 
turned was popular in the reigns of James and Charles, if not 





earlier. We might suppose that lines to that tune would be 
found in The Tinker of Turvey (1630), or, as the same piece 
was more anciently called The Cobler of Canterbury (1590 
and 1608), not long since reprinted by the treasurer of | 
the Society of Antiquaries, as presents to his friends. 
However, such a tune is not there either used or men- | 
tioned.” 

Never having seen either the original tract or 
the reprint, I have had no opportunity of ascer- | 
taining whether a very rare and probably unique 
little book in my library is a reprint of one or | 
other of the above-mentioned pieces. The follow- | 
ing is a full copy of the title : — 

“A Witty, Pleasant, and true discourse of the Merry | 
Cobler of Canterbury. Together with the pretty Conceits | 
of Friar Bacon, how he served a Knight and the Cobler; 
that Lady, and Joan the Cobler’s Wife. 

I am a Cobler of high renown, 
Hey down, down, down, derry, &c. 
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Edinburgh: Printed by the Heir of Andrew Anderson, 
Printer to the King’s most Sacred Majesty, 1681, 18mo, 
pp. 22.” ° 

This Edinburgh edition was in the library of 
old Robert Mylne, an indefatigable collector of 
such productions, and was probably bought by 
him at the time of publication. It was from his 
store of rarities that the copy of Robin Good- 
fellow came now belonging to me, of which the 
only other copies known are two; one in the 
Bridgewater library, and another, but different 
edition, which cost the late Mr. Daniel somewhere 
about forty pounds. ‘ 

Pasquil’s Palinodie is excellent in every way, 
and is well worthy of preservation. Indeed it is 
amongst the most curious of Mr, Coxxier’s very 
curious reprints. There was a copy of the edi- 
tion of 1619 in the Sale Catalogue of the late Mr. 
Blackwood, printed in 1812, Edin. 8vo,—probably 
the most curious one ever published in Scotland. 
It is numbered 3058, and is described as having 
a woodcut on the title; it is stated to be “very 
rare,” and is priced at 1/. 16s. The catalogue must 
have cost Mr. Blackwood great labour in the pre- 
paration, as it has the recommendation, in addition 
to great accuracy, of being classified. Copies now 
are difficult to procure. J. M. 


A Joxe or Arcupisnop Wuare y's (?) — In 
a review of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s Life in the Saturday 
Review of July 9, p. 58, occurs the following :— 

“ The best things in the book are an answer of Whately’s 
when a lady appeared one day at Court with rather less 
than the average amount of dress (or its apology), and 
some one asked, ‘ Did you ever see anything so unblush- 
ing?’ * Never since I was weaned.’” 

Now, I know nothing of the biographer’s au- 
thority for fathering this witticism on the Arch- 
bishop, but I have been familiar with the story in 


| another form ever since I can remember. I be- 


lieve it was in that orphanage of Joe Millerisms, 
the “ Funny Column” of a country newspaper, 
that I met with it as an extract from an “ Ameri- 
can paper.” The scene was laid in a New York 
drawing-room, into which some Western “ Hoo- 
sier” had got. The ladies were somewhat dé- 
colletée, and the simple-minded country-cousin, 
being asked his opinion of the splendour he saw 
around him, exclaimed, oblivious to all but the 
one novelty, “ Guess I haint seen the like sin’ I 
was weaned.” It may be the result of prepos- 
session, but though the wit is worthy of Whately, 
or even of a greater than Whately, it strikes me 
that the local colouring of my version of the story 


| is more in keeping with its flavour. 


J. D. CAMPBELL. 


[* Our correspondent’s rare little book is clearly a dif- 
ferent work to the one entitled The Cobler of Canterburie, 
1590, 1608, and reprinted by Mr. Ouvry in 1862. Vide 
Bohn’s Lowndes, p. 484.—Eb. ] 
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Lreraries. —It might prove very useful to 
scholars and men of science if they knew where to 
look for the best and most complete libraries in 
each special branch of knowledge. With the 
view of taking a first step towards supplying this 
desideratum, through the ever-open, and univer- 
sally circulated pages of “N. &. Q.,” will you 
permit me to make a commencement in this direc- 
tion ; and, first, in Mathematics? I have seen it 
stated that the collection of mathematical works, 
bequeathed to the University of Glasgow by Dr. 
Simson (editor of Euclid), and kept apart from 
the rest of the college library, is, or was supposed 
to be the most complete in the kingdom. No 
doubt it was an excellent collection at Dr. Sim- 


son’s death; but as it is nearly a century since | 
| spelled, is Reginald Deville). 
science has been enriched with a prodigious num- | 


that time— during which period mathematical 


ber of first-rate works—I cannot speak from per- 
sonal acquaintance as to the present state of the 
library at Glasgow. From the distinguished 
names in the various branches of science which 


have long rendered that University illustrious, it | 


is to be hoped that its library is all that could be 
wished at the present day, Scotus. 


Marrsorovcn (First Duke or).—So very 
little is known (I am sorry to say) of the life of 
the great Duke of Marlborough before the days 


| this family. It is a name which is still very com- 

mon in and around Leek: its possessors being 
| rather proud than otherwise of its origin and sig~ 
nificance. Most of your readers will doubtless 
conclude that it is better to pay insurance for 
| their property, even in the shape of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s much-abused income tax, than be sub- 
jected to so gross an act of extortion as was 
onve perpetrated on a plethoric member of this 
family. Lodge (vol. ii. p. 356) — 

“ presents a most curious instance of the transfer of a 
rivy-seal, which was sent to an unfortunate man at 
eek, in Staffordshire, who was impoverished by law 

suits. From this unpromising subject, Master Richard 

Bagot proposes, out of justice or revenge, to transfer the 

royal imposition to an old usurer, who bore.the appro-~ 

priate cognomen of Reynard Devil (which name, civilly 
‘Truly, my Lord,’ writes 
Bagot, ‘a man that wanteth ability to buy a nag to fol- 
low his own business in law to London, pity it were to 
load him with the loan of any money to Her Majesty; 


waiff or charge, and worth 10002, he will never do good 
in his country; it were a charitable deed in your Lord- 
ship to impose the privy-seal on him. He dwelleth with 
his brother John Devil, at Leek, aforesaid.’ Now this 
country gentleman, like Cyrus with the great and little 
coat, certainly dealt more in equity than law, and the 
whole affair proves the absolute despotism of Elizabeth 
and her Privy Council.” 


but as for Reynard Devil, a usurer by occupation, without 
} 


But, for the derivation of the name, I refer to 


of “my Queen Anne,” that the following date (a | Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. ii. p. 1239; and 


kind of tomb-stone fact in his career) will be | vol. iii. p. 698. 


thought valuable :—On the 25th April, 1685, the 


Duke (then Lord Churchill) was sworn one of the 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber to King James 
the Second. — This date-mark, new to our Marl- 
borough materials, I derive from the MS. war- 


rant books of the Lord Chamberlain's Office. It | 


} 
| 
} 
} 
| 


says little, I may observe, for the love and en- | 
couragement of biographical studies among the | 


clergy of the Established Church, that the “ when” 


and “ where” of Marlborough’s marriage to Sarah | 


Jennings are alike unknown. Let each arch- 
bishop and bishop require of the several vicars, 
rectors, and others, in their respective dioceses, to 
report on the baptismal, marriage, and burial 
registers under their care, and transmit extracts 
of interest therefrom prior to the accession of the 
House of Hanover—and Lives of many great men, 
to be written hereafter, will be more accurate 
than they are now. See what noble work our 
public-spirited Master of the Rolls (Sir John 
Romilly) has done, and is doing, for the right 
understanding of English history. 

Let me observe, that autographs of Marlborough 
as plain “John Churchill” and us “ Churchill” 
(Lord Churchill), are of the utmost rarity. We 
have no good life of Marlborough. Why not? 

Perer CuNNINGHAM. 


Joun SLEIGH. 
Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Curtous Tavern Sign.—One of the most curi- 
ous and unmeaning may be seen over a small new 


| inn at Buckhurst Hill, Essex, “ The 'Title-deed 


Inn.” This is of course quite modern, and the 
house occupies a site which only a few years ago 
was unenclosed forest land. J OSEPHUS. 


Queries. 


Aruis: Aprnmes.—I had always taken for 


| granted that this was a Greek word. Upon a ques- 


tion as to the pronunciation of the plural, which a 
(not unlearned) friend called “ aphides,” I referred, 
as of course, to a Greek lexicon (Liddell and Scott), 
and then to the Scapula, and was surprised not to 
find any such word in either. Whence comes it ? 
W. P. P. 


Bate’s Scrirtorss. — The preface to the Bio- 
graphia Britannica tells us that the first edition 
is of 1549, with Wesel in the title-page ; but that 
only the title, and some additions, were printed 
there, the book having been printed the year be- 
fore at Ipswich, for John Overdon. The Coopers, 
in the Ath. Cant. say “ printed at Wesel for Over- 





ton of Ipswich, 4to, 1548, 1549.” A copy of the 


Tue Devitte Famity.—My attention has only | book now before me, in the original binding, has 
recently been directed to your notes respecting | 1548 in the title, but not a word about Wesel, 
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nor Ipswich either. At the end there is “ Excu- 
sumque fuit Gippeswici in Anglia per Joannem 
Overton, anno a ( vhris ti incarnatione 1548 pridie 
Calendas Augusti.” The additions which follow 
this colophon are of the same type and paper as 
the work, and make no mention of place or date. 
No other work is traced to Overton: he has 


told a very circumstantial falsehood if he did not 
print it. Does this work exist under two title- 
pages? And, gener ily, what are the facts? Since 


nother copy exactly 
A. De Morean. 


this was written I have seen 


like the above. 
Barsapicus.—I have come across, among a box 

of put-away books, a large folio entitled, — 

a Gente. 

xxx. Apud 


“ Numismata Virorum Illustrium ex Barbad 
Patavii, ex typographia Seminarii, e1o1oc 


Joannem Maufre. Superiorum permissu,” 


It contains copperplate representations of eighty- 
five medals, beautifully surrounded with emblematic 
in fact the finest and most artistic engrav- 





figures: 


ings of the sort I have seen. I ask your corre- 
spondents is the book searce? are the medals 
rare ? Joun Davipson. 

Sir Martin Beckman was a prisoner in th 
Tower in 1663-4. His name occurs twice in 
Bayley’s list: once, however, as Bokman. Tower 


of London, Pp: 624, 4to, 1821. 

In the Calendar of State Paper s by Mrs. Green, 
Car. II. 1663-4, Dom. Ser. p. 170, there is this 
record : 

“ Petition of Martin King and Council 


Bikman to t 


for a trial. Has been half a year close prisoner in the 

Tower, through the malice of one person, for discovering 
} 

the designs of the Spaniards and others against his Ma- 


jesty, though his service ; 
goods and clothes pillaged ; 
might as well have petitione: 
afflicted stranger in a strange country. 


lismissed from 
often pleaded for justice, | 


1 the stone walls, 


it 
being an 


Can any one say on what date these commit- 
ments took place? What were the reasons as- 
signed? who was the informer? and what the 
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| insects out of 


Celtic 


has had his | 


designs of the Spaniards which Beckman had dis- | 


covered ? 

Sir Martin died June 24, 1702. Tower Records 
MS. Where did he die? and does any memorial 
exist of him? If so, where ? 

It is just possible, as Sir Martin Beckman suc- 
ceeded a son of old Talbot Edwards, as keeper of 
the Regalia at the Tower (see “ Talbot's Mem. 
on the King’s Jewel House, May 20, 1680,” 
in Archeol. xxii. Part 
may be in possession of some particulars about 
Sir Martin, which he would have no objection to 
communicate. 

Sir Martin Beckman captured Blood in his at- 
tempt to steal the crown fi the Tower. He 
was assisted by a son of the old keeper. No one, 
in writing of this incident, has given the name of 
the Is it possible now to find it out? An 
examination of the Registry of the Births and 


om 





I. 122) that Mr. Swirrts | 


| subject of Lord Castlereagh’s suicide 


| diately 
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Deaths in the Tower Chapel, as far as old Ed- 
wards’s family is concerned, would i aid 
the inquiry. - © ' 


Ancient Brrtisn Inors.—Does any museum 
or private — ‘tion in Great Britain or F rance 
contain any Celtic idols ?—or where can I find q 
description and drawings of such us are known 
to have been worshipped ? I remember but one 
Celtic idol figured in Montfaucon ; it is that of g 
female in the folds of a serpent, ond | is decidedly 
Indian in character. The Rev. W. Bowles, in 
his Hermes Britannicus, or Dissertation on the 
Celtic Teutates, while describing that god, un- 
consciously gives an exact account of the Hindoo 
God Garuden (the Indian Mercury), with the 
hawk’s head, the same as the Egyptian god Ra 
and one of the idols found at Nineveh. Mr. 
Higgins, in his Celtic Druids, endeavours to prove 
that the Druids were Buddhists; but there is ap 
insuperable obstacle to his theory, viz., that the 
Druids sacrificed human beings, while the Bud- 
hist priests, in their care not to destroy animal 
life, carry a broom in front of them to sweep 
their path. Perhaps Mr. Higgins 
would have been nearer the truth had he | con- 
sidered the Druids to be Seevite Brahmans. The 
Celtic Alwani, or Alani, had a god called Alvw. 
The word Alw is — the same as Haul, 
for the Sun, from Helih, Sanscrit for the 
The god of the Celtic dui was /Ed. The 
god of the Britons was called Bryt or Pryd. What 
were the forms of these Celtic deities ? Did the 
Celtic emigrants from the East bring with them 
into Europe not only the language of the Brah- 
mans, viz. Sanscrit, but their idol 


same. 





gods also? 


| Galtruchius, quoted by Maurice in his Jndia 


Antiquities, writes that, in the isle of Albion, the 
image of the Sun was placed upon a high pillar, 
as half a man with a face full of rays of light, and 
a wheel on the breast. This is the Hindoo god 
of the Sun, Suryu, with the flaming Chukram, or 
emblem of Vishnu on his breast. 
H. Conereve. 
Epwarp Caryit, Ese.— Who was Edward 
Caryll, Esq., who (July 15, 1758) founded a mis- 
sion for the English Franciscans in Dorsetshire? 
His father was John Caryll, Esq.; his mother, 
Elizabeth, and his wife Catherine. The names 
are given in the Obligations for Masses to be said. 
M. P. 
Lorp Castiereacn’s Deatu.—In August, 
1822, there were several brochures written on the 
In one of 
these the writer asks, did the reader ever see 4 
fox break cover on a fine winter’s morning—4 
ship with a friend on board come into port on 
fine summer's evening — did he ever see an ¢ army 
in battle array — and did he see his wife imme 
after giving birth to her first-born ? and 
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then says, unless the reader had seen all these four 
scenes, and could summon them together before 
his memory, he could form no idea of the plea- 
sure the writer experienced on hearing the intelli- 
gence that Lord Castlereagh had cut his throat. 
Can any of your readers tell who the writer was, 
or where the article appeared ? 
Tuos. L’Esgrance. 


3, Donegal Square East, Belfast. 


Cuartes [.—In 1813, as I believe is well known, 
the body of Charles I. was discovered. On this 
discovery, I am told there were some pasquinades 
in a periodical called The Scourge. I cannot find 
this in the British Museum, and have no oppor- 
tunity of getting at it; and should be most grate- 
ful to any of your correspondents who would 
either lend me the number or numbers in which 
the allusion occurs, or else give me the quotations 
at full. Any further information on the subject 
of the discovery of the body (additional to that 
given in Sir H. Halford’s MS.) will very much 
oblige me. R. C. L. 


Tae Reverenp JAmers Corpiner, M.A., some 
time chaplain to the garrison at Columbo, pub- 
lished A Description of Ceylon, Lond. 2 vols. 4to, 
1807. Iam anxious to ascertain the date of his 


death. * & 2 


Curious Custom at Cransroox in Kent. — 

“ When a newly-married couple leave the church, the 

th is strewed with emblems of the bridegroom’s calling. 
rhus carpenters walk on shavings, butchers on sheep- 
skins, shoemakers on leather-parings, and blacksmiths on 
seraps of old iron.”"—Murray’s Handbook for Kent and 
Sussex, p. 128. 

Is this curious custom peculiar to Kent, or is | 
it kept up elsewhere? Epwarp F. Riwpavtr. 

' 

Goop, co. Dorset.—Can you or any of your 
readers give me the tinctures of the arms of the 
above? I know the crest and motto. 


R. H. Rugee. 
Customs, London. 


Inxes Faminy.—Can you give me any inform- | 
ation as to the Innes family, or rather that branch 
who were such benefactors to the Collége des 
Ecossais at Paris? One of the last religious pro- | 
fessed at the Dames Bénédictines Anglaises of 
Pontoise was Mary Austin Innes. Was she sister 
to the Rev. Alexander Innes, who was imprisoned 
at the Revolution, and escaped only with his life 
by the overthrow of Robespierre? I find the Rev. 
Henry Innes of Ballogie, near Abi rdeen, died at 
Ballogie in 18533, et. eighty-six, who also held a 
prominent position in the Collége des Ecossais. 


M. P. 


Intsh Crercy Disapmitmes Act.—Sir W. 
Heathcote the other day stated in the House of 


Commons that “There were no disabilities in 





Ireland, and that country was as free, down to 
1840, as England; but in that year the Irish 
clergy were subjected to the same restrictions 
which applied to the Scotch clergy.” I should be 
glad to get some information about this act, as I 
had been always under the impression that Irish 
Orders were no impediment to holding a cure of 
souls in England. ErRIonnacu. 


Map or Jersey. — Dr. Edward Browne, in his 
Travels in Germany, p. 140, speaks of a great vir- 
tuoso named Von Adlershelme, who possessed in 
| his “ Chamber of Rarities” a map of the island of 
Jersey, drawn by our King, i. e. Charles II. This 
book was written in 1677. Where is this map 
now ? J. Bertranp Payne. 

Tue Duxe or Monmovutn's Hovsr 1n Sono 
| Square.—In Mr. Timbs’s Curiosities of London, 
| 1855, p. 684, I find the following statement : — 
| 





“Sono Square, originally King’s-Square, was begun 
| in the reign of Charles II.; the south side consisting of 
Monmouth House, built by Wren for the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and after his death purchased by Lord Bateman.” 

What is the authority for Sir Christopher 
Wren having been the architect of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s mansion? I have searched the bre- 
viate of Wren’s life among the Lansdowne MSS., 
the works of Mr. Elmes, and all the detached 
biographies of the architect I could find, without 
discovering any mention of Monmouth House. 
Perhaps some of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
| will tell me if Wren was (which I much doubt) 
the architect of the Duke’s mansion. 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtt. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Movurtrv, or Movurtrisz, Dra- 


| MATist. — The comedy of False and True, or the 
| Irishman in Italy, 8vo, 1798, 1806, is ascribed to 


| the Rev. —— Moultru (Biogr. Dram., i. 531; ii. 
| 218). In the Daily Telegraph, May 18, 1864 


(p. 2, col. 3), he is called the Rev. Mr. Moultrie. 
Information respecting him, and especially his 


Christian name, is desired. S. Y. R. 


Tue Hon. Baron Mountney.— Having a par- 
ticular object in view, | am anxious to ascertain 
where the Hon. Richard Mountney, of whom fre- 


quent mention has been made in“ N. & Q.,” was 


buried. He was a Baron of the Exchequer in 
Ireland, having been appointed in the year 1741, 
and died in 1768; and as I mentioned in 2" S. xii. 
254, his first wife and some members of his family, 
were buried in the churchyard of Donnybrook, 
near Dublin. Can you aid me in my inquiry? 

A literary friend, when lately sending me some 
very interesting notes on a small publication, en- 
titled Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booters- 
town and Donnybrook, wrote as follows : — 

“I shall add no more, but that as to Baron Mountney, 
whom you mention in p. 163, you might state that he 
was not only a Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Ire- 
land, but a very distinguished lawyer, as appears from 





his charge upon the trial to which you allude, and which | 
is reported at length in the State Trials, and, as I recol- | 
lect, occupied several days in its delivery. He was born | 
in England, and on his appointment to the Irish Bench, | 
settled in Dublin; but before he came to this country | 
in 1741}, he was known as an eminent classical scholar, 
having published an edition of Demosthenes (Cantab. 
1731), which long maintained its place as the edition 
used in the University of Oxford. A fine portrait of him 
by Hogarth is in the possession of the Rev. John Moun- 
teney Jephson, who is maternally descended from him; 
and of this I possess a duplicate. You do not mention 
where Baron Mountney was buried; but it is probable he 
also was interred at Donnybrook.” 
There is no mention of his burial in the parish 
ABHBA. 


registers. 
Perer Paxton, of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
M.D. by royal mandate, 1687, published medical 


and other works, 1701-1711 (one of them was | 


published at Edinburgh, 1705). Any information 
respecting him will much oblige 
C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Coronet Payne, temp. Coarres IT.—In the 
Naval Chronicle, vol. iii., 1803, honourable men- 
tion is made of this worthy, who, after the battle 
of Worcester, fled with his Royal Master to a 
house on the coast, belonging to the former, and 
situated at Ovingdeane, Sussex. Contemporary 
letters show he was a countryman of Colonel 
(afterwards Sir George) Carteret. Where is a 
life or mention of Colonel Payne to be found ? 

J. B. Parner. 


Perer Percuarp was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1804. He was descended from a Guernsey 
family, which originally migrated thither from 
Jersey. The English branch of the family is be- 
lieved to be extinct. Who represents it? 

J. B. Payne. 

Tue Pracur at Datcuet.—The registers of 
the parish of Datchet date from 1559, and are | 
most fully and accurately written. They consist | 
of four folio volumes, all of which the curate 
kindly submitted to my inspection last Christmas. 
From many curious entries [ extract the following, 
as I wish to ask a question on it : — 


“Item. A gentleman’s man lying at Thomas Tripp's 
of y* parish, y® king’s ma‘ keping down at Windsor y* 
said gent. servant died out of y* said Tripp’s house of y* 
plague, and was buried y* xxth of July, 1603.” 

Immediately after follow the deaths of Thomas 
Tripp himself and his two children. Was the 
“ plague” mentioned some general or local epi- 
demic, or the name of a common disease? Also, 
what is the meaning of the words, “ They died by 
God's visitation,” attached to several deaths in 
1608 or 1609 ? Jos. Harcrove. 

Clare Coll. Camb. 


Quotation Wantep. — Whence is the follow- 
ing couplet, quoted in Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son, cexlvi. : — 
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“ Ah! qu'il est doux d’aimer, si l’on aimait toujours! 
Mais, hélas, il n’est point d’éternelles amours.” 
Crrin. 


REFERENCE WANTED. ~The following is quoted 
as from Buchanan. Query, where may it be found 
in his writings? ‘‘ Ne commonentem recta sperne.” 


I. B. E. 


Tne Rerormation.—The following queries are 
put to me by a clergyman: “ What was the name 
of the Bishop of Geneva at the Reformation, when 
the government of that church was so very near 
being continued as episcopal ? And what was the 
circumstance which prevented it ?” 

S. W. Rix. 

Beccles. 


SuHaksPrEare's Journeys. — Since I made the 
query so kindly noticed by Crux (ante, p. 66), I 
have ascertained that one of the old roads from 
Stratford-on-Avon to London passed through 
Banbury, Stratton Audley, Grendon Underwood, 
and Aylesbury. It appears that the route be- 
tween Banbury and Aylesbury was altered some 
time between 1610 and 1660, which is the reason 
of Grendon not being found in Ogilby. Any par- 
ticulars or traditions respecting places in this 
route, especially in relation to the old inns, would 
be very acceptable. J. O. Hacurwett, 

VW asuincton anp Excerstor. —I have an old 
China saucer, given to me by a relative, which is 
said to have formed part of a set of China be- 
longing to General Washington. In the centre 
is the following device: A globe supported by 
two female figures; one of them Justice (as con- 
ventionally represented) blindfolded, and with 
scales in hand; the other figure has something in 
her hand like a bulrush in flower, or a slender 
rod with a thimble on top. In the middle of the 
globe appears the sun emerging from clouds: 
above the globe is something like a bird-cage, upon 


| which an eagle stands with wings spread, and a 


flower in his beak; below the globe is a scroll 
with the motto “ Excelsior.” Any information re- 
specting the above will oblige Errionnact. 


Queries With Answers. 


Joun Lowe, Bisnor or Rocusster, was buried 
in his own cathedral a.p. 1467, and bore arms, 
according to Bedford's Blazon of Episcopacy, 
“ Or on a bend 3 wolves’ heads erast.” He was 
an Augustine Friar at Droitwich, promoted by 
King Henry VI. to the see of St. Asaph 1439, and 
translated to Rochester 1443. 

A native of Worcestershire, he is supposed to 
have been a scion of the ancient and extinct 
family of Lowe, whose curiously timbered man- 
sion, though doomed to destruction, yet stands 
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the vale of Teme, near Lindridge. The arms, 


one and the same time the names of Constantinople and 


however, till recently extant in the old church of | Roma Nova: the latter on account of its magnificence, in 


that parish, “ 2 wolves passant in pale argent,’ 


slightly differed from the tomb at Rochester. 


He is reputed to have been a collector of books 
and MSS., which he bestowed on St. Auguftine’s 
library in London. Fuller describes him among 
the “ Worthies of Worcestershire,” and Bishop 


Godwin quotes Bale’s character of him. 


Do any further particulars exist of his history, 
or the exact place of his birth? and are any 
of the literary treasures he collected known to | 
have escaped the ravages committed at the disso- 


lution of monasteries. 
Tuomas E. WinnincTon. 
Stanford Court, Worcester. 


[John Lowe was a native of Worcestershire. See the 
Genealogy of Lowe of the Lowe in Nash’s Worcestershire, 
ii. 95. Nash adds in a note, “ Although the place of the 
Bishop’s birth is not mentioned, yet being a native of | 
Worcestershire, he was probably, either immediately or | 
remotely, of this aboriginal family of Lowe.” He was 
confessor to King Henry VI. circa 1432, and was ap- 
pointed Bishop of St. Asaph by bull dated 17th Aug. 
1433. He received the temporalities 17th Oct. following, 
and the spiritualities on the 21st of the same month. By 
his letter dated 24th Oct. 1433, he requested license to be 
consecrated out of the church of Canterbury, and Ist Nov. 
following was assigned for that purpose. He was trans- 
lated to Rochester by papal bull dated 26 April, 1444, 
and received the spiritualities and temporalities from 
the archbishop 14th June, as well as from the king. He 
died in 1467, and was buried in Rochester cathedral. 
His will, dated 15th Aug. 1460, was proved 2ist Nov. 
1467. He was anxious, on account of his age and in- 
firmities, to resign his bishopric before his death, and 
King Edward IV., on 5th June, 1465, wrote to the Pope 
on the subject, and recommended Thomas Rotheram as 
his successor. Le Neve’s Fasti, by Hardy, i. 71; ii. 


567.) 


ConsTantinopie.—What is the reason this city 


is called Room or Rome by the people of all the 
Mahomedan countries in the East, except Turkey 
and its dependencies? I never heard it called 
Stamboul by orientals until I went there. In 
all the Mahomedan books I have read in India, 
Constantinople is spoken of as Room. Aboo 
Zeid calls the Eastern part of the Mediterranean 
the sea of Room in his Remarks upon the pos- 
sibility of a communication existing between the 
Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean round the 
Eastern and Northern shores of Asia through the 
Euxine, the Bosphorus, &e. He grounds this 
geographical conjecture on the fact that the wreck 
of a ship of Arab construction, that is, having the 
planks sewn instead of nailed together, was found 
on the coast of Syria. H. C, 
{When Constantine transferred the seat of Empire 
from Rome to Byzantium, the latter city acquired at 





which it seemed to rival Rome. See Forbiger, Hand- 
biich der alten Geographie, 1848, vol. i. p. 1083.] 

“Cuurcn anp Kine,” on “CuurcH AND 
State.” — Will you kindly inform me, through 
| your valuable paper, at what period of our his- 
tory the above were introduced as ¢oasts ? 

A Citizen. 

(It has been conjectured that the custom of giving 
the “Church and King” as the first toast after dinner 
in our times, is derived from the grace after dinner pub» 
lished in the Primer of Henry VIII. which concluded 
with the words, “God save the Church, our King and 
Realme,” &c. We are more inclined to think that it 
| originated with the political clubs at the period of the 
| Revolution, when both the adherents of the Stuart fa- 
mily, as well as those of the Hanoverian, could respectively 
offer their own meaning to the word King, as in the well- 
known Jacobite toast of the witty Dr. Byrom: — 

“ God bless the King, I mean the Faith’s Defender. 

God bless — no harm in blessing — the Pretender ; 

Who that Pretender is, and who is King, 

God bless us all—that’s quite another thing.” 

Byrom tells us that these lines were “ intended to allay 
the violence of party spirit!” However, to get over a 
difficulty, in aristocratical circles about the middle of the 
last century the following toast was much in vogue, 
“ The King and Constitution.” } 


| 


Nestor1ans or Marasar.—When the Portu- 
guese first arrived in India, they were shown the 
golden sceptre of a Christian king who reigned 
among the mountains in the south of Malabar. 
The subjects of this monarch were Nestorian 
Christians, and descendants of those who sent the 
“Bishop of India” to the Council of Nice in 
A.D. 325. Is there any account of the first settle- 
ment of these people in India? and has their 
subsequent history been written ? H. C. 

[An interesting account of the Nestorians of Malabar 
will be found in Buchanan’s Christian Researches, edited 
by the Rev. W. H. Foy, Lond. 8vo, 1858, pp. 10 to 46. 
Consult also Badger’s Nestorians and their Rituals, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1852, and Marsden's History of Christian Churches 
and Sects, ii. 99. ] 

A Nopvy.—In The Gentleman and Citizen's 
Almanach for 1790, compiled by Samuel Watson, 
and printed by him in Dublin at 71, Grafton 
Street, I find, p. 116, a list of the rates at which 
carriages could be hired at that date. The charges 
for a set down, for a coach, was 1s. 1d., for a cha- 
riot, 7id., a sedan 63d, and a noddy 64d. I 
should be glad to know what sort of conveyance 
a noddy was, and whence it derived its name. 

y i An 
| [Grose, in his Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 

Tongue, informs us, that a Noddy is a kind of low cart, 
with a seat before it for the driver, used in and about 
Dublin, in the manner of hackney-coach, } 
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Nonyvurors.—Where can I find a catalogue of 
Nonjurors ? I have consulted Lathbury’s History 
of the Nonjurors, but it does not supply the in- 
formation I want. Grorce W. Marsa. 

[A list of the prelates and clergy deprived at the Re- 
volution is printed in The Life of John Kettlewell, 8vo, 
1718, Appendix, No. vi. and also, with a few variations, 
in Bowles’s Life of Bishop Ken, ii. 176. In a volume of 
Laurence Howell’s “ Collections for Cambridge,” among 
the Rawlinson MSS. (B. cclxxxi. fol. 474), there is also a 
list of clergy, fellows of colleges, and schoolmasters, who 


had not taken the oaths in 1699. It agrees very nearly 


with that printed in The Life of John Kettlewell. Vide 
“N. & Q.” 204 §, x. 289, 576. | 
Avexanper Brome’s Scuoormaster. — At 


p. 279 of Songs and other Poems, by Alex. Brome, 
Gent., the second edition, corrected and enlarged, 
London, printed for Henry Brome, &c., 1664, is 


“An Elegy on the Death of his Schoolmaster, | 


Mr. W. H.” Is it known who “ W. H.” was? 
Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 
[We are inclined to think that Alex. Brome’s school- 
master was William Hawkins, master of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, and author of a 
comedy, Apollo Shroving, 8vo, 1627, 
Brydges’s Restituta, iii. 236. } 


4 


He is noticed in 


Replies. 
THE HORNECKS: MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVERS. 
(3 S. vi. 38.) 

I wish I could give M.S. R. the information 
he requests regarding the Horneck family, but 
my own inquiries have hardly exterided beyond 
their engraved portraits. 

The first of the family known in this country 
was Anthony Horneck, D.D. He was born in 
Baccharack, a town of the Lower Palatinate, in 
1641; and, coming to England at the age of 
nineteen, was entered of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
He held prebends successively at Exeter, Wells, 
and Westminster; and he was likewise preacher 
at the Savoy, where his popularity was so great, 
that it became a common saying that his parish 
was much the largest in London, as it extended 
from Whitehall to Whitechapel. M. S. R. is 
wrong in supposing that he ever became a bishop. 
He died Jan. 1696, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

He left two sons, and one daughter. 
liam, born 1684—of whom more hereafter. 


2. 


Philip, described by Edward, Earl of Oxford | 
(“ N. & Q.,” 2" §, ix. 419), as “a special rascal,” 
and celebrated by Pope for his “ fierce eye” and 
“fierce face” amongst the “hundred sons, and 
‘each a dunce,” whom Dulness recognised in Grub 
Street. : 


3. A daughter, who married, firstly, 
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Robert Barnevelt, Esq., an apothecary; and, se. 
condly, Capt. Warre of Isleworth. She died Jan, 
6, 1735, leaving (by her first husband) “three 
sons; to the youngest of whom she bequeathed 
the bulk of her estate, reckoned about 10,0001. 

Wailiam, the eldest son of Anthony, entered the 
army. He served in Marlborough’s wars, and 
rose to be a general officer and Director-General 
of Engineers. He died in 1746, and was buried 
beside his father in Westminster Abbey. 

Capt. Kane William Horneck, of the Royal 
Engineers, was the son (I believe the only son) of 
the above William. M.S. R. supposes him to 
have died at Antigua in 1752, when his name 
would appear to have vanished from the Roll of 
the Royal Engineers. But he must have lived 
sometime after this, for we find him cropping up 
elsewhere as “Lieut.-Colonel in the army of 
Sicily ;” and we know that he left Burke guar- 
dian to his children; which he was hardly likely 
to do so early as 1752, when Burke was only 
twenty-four years old, and had not yet come to 
London. As M. S. R. is evidently well ac- 
quainted with the minutiw of military history, 
he will perhaps be able to tell us in what waya 
Lieut.-Colonel was likely to be employed in the 
Sicilian service in the middle of the last century? 
and he will certainly be able to trace the career 
of Charles Horneck, the only son of Kane William. 
He entered the 3rd Regiment of Foot Guards in 
1768, I think; and on May 31, 1773, was mar- 
ried to “ Miss Keppel, daughter of the late Earl 
of Albemarle” (vide Gent.’s Mag. for that year). 
He lived to be a Lieut.-General. 

CuiTTELDROOG. 

N.B. In my last note on this subject, the name 
of Haward was misprinted “Howard.” He was 
an engraver of great note in his day; but he 
early gave up the pure mezzotinto, in which 
“Master Bunbury” is executed, for the mixed 
style of his “ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse” 
| and “Cymon and Iphigenia.” These (especially the 
former) are great and effective works; but they 
would have been still greater, and still more effec- 
tive, had they been rendered in the style of 
“ scraping,” as it was called, of M‘Ardell, Hous- 
ton, Dickenson, Dixon, Earlom, the Watsons, and 
Haward himself. But about this period, the public 
taste began to be corrupted by the meretricious 
and feeble graces of Bartolozzi and his pupils. 
J. R. Smith, William and James Ward, Clint, 
and Charles Turner, manfully preserved the grand 
old style in all its purity; but Cousins, with 
powers equal to any of them, has in his later 
works been Well, I won't say what I think 
Cousins has been doing! The memory of his 
earlier works stops my pen. 








I heartily thank your correspondent for his in- 
| formation relative to these ladies, and I am happy 
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to say that the impression I possess of the “ Ply- 
mouth Beauty” is not only a very fine proof, but 
is the genuine print. Of Mrs. Gwyn I have one, 
but not quite so good. ‘The print of the youthful 
Bunbury also is in my possession, and is a most 
brilliant impression. 

It would add much to the obligation already 
conferred, if Currretprooe would throw some 
light on the ancestry of the ladies. I have under- 
stood that they were descendants of Dr. Anthony 
Horneck, who refused a bishopric: who was a 
powerful and popular preacher in the time of 
King William, whose chaplain he was, and before 
whom he preached in the Savoy Chapel, now so 
unfortunately reduced to ashes. 

There was, during the reign of George L, a 
Philip Horneck ; who is said by Lady Cowper, in 
her delightful, but alas! too brief Diary, to have 
been author of the High German Doctor; and to 
have had a government appointment worth 200/.— 
alargesumthen. This gentleman, in a note by the 
editor of the Diary, is represented as the author of 
an Ode addressed to the Marquis of Wharton. There 


was, I believe, a general of artillery of the name, | 


who served under Marlborough, and who is buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Dr. Horneck had at least 
one daughter, who was twice married. Her first 
husband’s name was Barneveldt ; by him she had 
three sons. Her second was a Captain Warre (or 
some such name) of Isleworth: by him she had no 
family. Information in relation to any of these 
persons would be of deep interest to me, from 
being in the female line a direct descendant of 
this eminent divine. There was a very beautiful 
portrait of Dr. Horneck in the possession of his 
grandson, which was inconsiderately sold by the 
latter’s executors, with his other moveable pro- 
perty. No traces of it, after a search of many 
years, could be found. It was probably the one 
from which the fine print was taken prefixed to 


the reverend gentleman’s Sermons, in two volumes 


8vo, J. M. 


THE NAME “ HOGARTH.” 
RHYMES OR RHYTHM OF POETS: HOW FAR AUTHORITY 
FOR PRONUNCIATION, 
(3" S. v. 418, 507; vi. 58.) 

Your correspondent JaypgE quotes two lines 
from so well known a poem as Swift’s Legion 
Club; and, assigning them to Churchill, who was 
not breeched when they were written, proceeds to 
argue from them on the assumption that, “in the 
case of a proper name, pronunciation was not 
sacrificed to rhyme.” But, on perusing this self- 
same short poem of the Dean’s, I find : — 

“ Who is that hell-featured brawler ? 
Is it Satan? No—’tis Waller.” 
And — 
“ Harrison, and D——ks, and Clements, 
Keeper, see they have their payments,” 
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Jaypee, therefore, would maintain that Waller 
and Clements must, in the days of Swift (or 
Churchill) have been pronounced Wawler and 
Clayments, which I am hardly prepared to admit. 
At the same time it cannot be denied that rhyme 
may often, and rhythm oftener still, be most use- 
ful guides as to the contemporary pronunciation 
of words and names. Indeed, a very interesting 
paper in the “old Disraeli” style might, with 
small research, be drawn up on this subject. 
When are they safe guides, when are they not ? 
Its author, for instance, would tell us that when 
Milton wrote — 

* Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued, 

And Danbir field resounds thy praises loud,”— 
he had not learned the true pronunciation of the 
locality of the “ crowning mercy,” and would pro- 
bably arzue that the sonnet was written before 
the army returned to head-quarters. But he 
would add, that Pope was right about the posi- 
tion of the accent in the family name of Boling- 
broke in — 

“ Awake my St. John! leave all meaner things.” 

He would then, however, go on to tell us that, 
although this same Dan Pope wrote the coup- 
lets — 
“ °Tis a fear that starts at shadows: 
*Tis (no *t isn’t) like Miss Meadows,”— 
and — 

“ Their full-fed heroes, their pacific Mayors; 

Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars,’’— 
we were not to conclude that he pronounced Mea- 
dows—Maddows ; or that he confounded the Lord 
Mayor with the Earl of Marr. 

He would, nevertheless, express himself per- 
fectly prepared to swear that the two couplets — 
“ Yet ne'er one sprig of laurels graced these ribalds, 

From slashing Bentley down to piddling Tibalds,”—~ 
and — 

“ To second Arbuthnot! thy art and care, 

And teach the being you preserved to bear,”— 


| established the points that Theobald was pro- 


nounced Tibbald, in Grub Street and elsewhere ; 
and that the brethren of the Scriblerus Club, in 
naming their wisest and wittiest member, ac- 
cented the first and third syllables, instead of the 
second, as in the case with the Scottish family of 
the present day. He would also perhaps moralise 
on the castigation which the Atheneum and Satur- 
day Review would bestow on any rhymer of 1864 
who should shift from singular to plural, as Pope 
did in the last quoted couplet ! 

And another apparent para lox would be, that 
Pope’s coupling jow and divine, owls and fools, 
streams and Thames, race and pass, flood and nod, 
awake and speak, gate and eat, break and crack, 
care and fear, reserve and starve, &c., &e., proved 
nothing but the exigencies of rhyme; while, on 
the other hand, his pronunciation of the word 
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oblige was fixed beyond a doubt by the single 
couplet : — 
“ Dreading even fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne'er obliged.” 
The subject is worth returning to. 
CHITTELDROOG. 





If Sicma Tuerta be correct in his assertion, 
that this name was originally spelt Hogard, is it 
not probable that it is the same as Ogard? Sir 
Andrew Ogard, of Buckenham Castle, Norfolk, 
and of the Rye, Herts, was a famous general, temp. 
Henry VI., and left several sons. His descen- 
dants in the male line have never yet, I believe, 
been properly traced or proved to be extinct. 
The arms of Ogard—Azure, a mullet of six points 
argent—are borne by the family of — 


A. C. 





The name Hogarth, Hogard, or Hoggart, may 
be rendered “ very great” (hoog-hard) ; or “Son 
of Hoog, Hog, or Hugh,” Hoog-ard. The ter- 
mination ard, art, hardt, which forms part of 3000 
surnames, is generally a patronymic ; thus, Philip- 
—, Philippard, “Son of Philip;” Musard (per- 

aps = Mozart), “Son of Mus,” i. e. Thomas; 
Willard, “Son of Will;” Stievenard, “Son of 
Stieve,” i.e. Stephen. In such names as Hun- 
nard, Cunard, Maynard, Reichardt or Richard, 
Reynard or Reinhardt, the termination is the 
Ger. Aart, fortis, valde. R. 8S. Cuarnock. 


ARMS OF CAMPBELL THE POET. 
(3" S. iv. 304.) 

Campbell, as stated by Nortaman (3° S. iii. 
276), was of the family of Mac Iver of Kirnan 
(misprinted Kirvan), which, like the other Argyll- 
shire branches of the Clan-Iver, adopted the name, 
and became merged in the clan Campbell during 
the seventeenth century. The Mac Ivers, although 
the theory of their descent in the male line, from 
the ancestors of the Campbells, is one of a class of 
fictions now well understood, had been long closely 
allied to the house of Argyll by frequent inter- 
marriage with its branches; and the chief of the 
clan held the hereditary office of captain of In- 
verary Castle, the principal fortress of the earldom. 

The arms of the Clan-Iver (Nisbet, i. 31) were: 
Quarterly, or and gules, a bend sable; and the 
crest is believed to have been a dexter hand in 
fess, holding a dagger in pale, gules. These, suit- 
ably differenced, are still the proper arms of the 
Mac Ivers (sometimes incorrectly written, as by 
Sir W. Scott, “ M‘Ivor”), who retain their old pa- 
tronymic. With what difference, if any, they 


were borne by the poet's family, the Mac Ivers of 
Kirnan, before they adopted the name of Camp- 
bell, I have been unable to ascertain. No heraldic 








insignia can be deciphered on the old tombstone 
of the family at Kilmichael Glassary. 

When the chiefs of the Clan-Iver, and their 
cadets in Argyll, in accordance with the wish and 
policy of their “local sovereigns,” adopted the 
name of Campbell, they became bound by clauses 
inserted (on renewal) in charters of lands held by 
them of the house of Argyll, to bear the arms of 
that family along with their own as given above; 
and they have accordingly borne since then—first 
and fourth grand-quarters, the quartered coat of 
the Earls of Argyll, differenced by substituting in 
the second quarter the old Mac Iver crest for the 
Galley of Lorn; which, however, was retained in 
the third quarter. Second and third grand-quar- 
ters, the paternal coat of Mac Iver. They also 
adopted the Argyll crest, with the motto, “ Nun- 
quam obliviscar,”—a reply to that of the Argyll 
family, “ Ne obliviscaris." It may be observed 
that while the boar's head crest, variously formed 
and tinctured, is frequent among the branches— 
whether by descent or incorporation, of the clan 
Campbell—it was the peculiar distinction of the 
Mac Iver Campbells that they bore it precisely as 
borne by the Earls of Argyll, viz. : Coupé, or. 

The only Mac Iver families, whose arms have 
been recorded in the Lyon Register, since the 
adoption of the name of Campbell, are that of 
Ashnish—the direct male line of the old chieftains 
of Lergachonzie and Stronshiray, which died out 
nearly fifty years ago, and which bore the coat 
given above, with two leopards as supporters; 
and that of Duchernan, as a cadet of the same 
(Douglas, Baronage, 538), represented by the 
Rev. Dr. Campbell, Principal of the University of 
Aberdeen, which bears the same coat within a 
bordure argent, charging the bend with three 
cross-crosslets fitched of the same, and placing 
below the shield the additional motto: “ Per cru- 
cem ad lucem.” The Kirnan branch, of which 
the representative was resident some time ago in 
Virginia, does not seem to have exemplified its 
arms since it adopted the name of Campbell. The 
poet, however, used the boar’s head as a crest; 
and among bis poems is one addressed to a lady, 
who had presented to him a seal which bore it. 
That poem, while containing some lines of great 
ope and beauty, shows that the gifted author 

ad paid but little attention to genealogical mat- 
ters. One stanza exhibits two singular blun- 
ders : — 

“ So speed my song—marked with the crest 
That erst the advent’rous Norman wore, 
Who won the Lady of the West— 
The daughter of Macaillan Mor.” 


Assuming, as the poet does, and as we believe 
on good grounds, the Norman origin of the name 
Campbell, the boar’s head crest was not that of 
the adventurous bridegroom, but that of his 
bride's family, the descendants of “ Brown Diar- 
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mid,” who slew the wild boar. And the bride, 
instead of being the daughter of Macaillan Mor, 
was probably the grandmother, or great-grand- 
mother of the chieftain Colin the * Great, who 
transmitted that title to his successor. 

WESTMAN. 


WHITTLE DOWN. 
(3" S. v. 435, 527.) 


The poetry of the great American civil war will | 


some day be eagerly sought after by antiquaries. 
You will then be thanked for having preserved 
the following Whittling Song in your pages. I 
cut it some time ago from the columns of an 
American newspaper : — 

“ ANGLO-SAXON WHITTLING SONG. 

“Your Yankee is always to be found with an old jack- 
knife, and when he has nothing else to do, is eternally 
whittling.’— Growling old Traveller. 

“In the olden times of England, the days of Norman 
ride, 

The mail-clad chieftain buckled on his broadsword at 

his side 

And, mounted on his trusty steed, from land to land he 

strayed. 

And ever as he wandered on he whittled with his blade. 

Oh, those dreamy days of whittling! 


“ He was out in search of monsters—of giants grim and 
mae hunting up the griffins—the dragons great and 
He broke through the oaken doors of many a castle 
And what he whittled when within, ’tis needless to re- 

_ Oh, those foolish days of whittling! 


“ But, when the pomp of feudal pride, like a dream had 
passed away, 
And everywhere the knightly steel was rusting to decay, 
The common people drew their blades in quite another 
cause, 
 ~ in the place of giants grim, they whittled]up the 
aws. 





Oh, those stern old days ef whittling! 
“They whittled down the royal throne, with all its an- | 
cient might, 
w od a tough old cavalier was whittled out of | 


They whittled off the king’s head, and set it on the | 


They whittled out a commonwealth, but it could not | 
last at all. 
Oh, those fiery days of whittling! | 
“= - across the stormy deep, a stern and iron | 
anc 
A solemn look on every face, their hatchets in their 


hand; } 
They whittled down the forest oak, the chestnut and | 
the pine, 
And planted in the wilderness the rose-tree and the vine. 
Oh, those fearful days of whittling! 


“They made themselves a clearing, and housed their little 
frei ght, | 


| 


And put their Sunday coats on, and whittled out a 
State : 


They cut it round so perfectly, they whittled it so ‘ true, 
That it still stands in beauty, for all the world to view. 


Oh, those grand old days of whittling }-— — 


“When England sent her hirelings, with cannefis gun, 
and blade, 
To break and batter down the State which these al 
men had made, 
The people seized for weapons whatever came té Hpac, 
And whittled these intruders back, and drove then ' 
from the land, 
Oh, the heroic days of whittling! 


“In men of Saxon blood it stays—this love of whittling— 
still, 
And something must be whittled to pacify the will; 
When the old wars were over, and peace came back 


again, 
They took to whittling mountains, and filling vale and 
glen. 
Oh, those days of peaceful whittling! 
“They whittled out the railroad path, through hill and 
rock and sand, 
And sent their snorting engines in thunder through the 


land; 

Sails whitened all the harbours; the mountain valleys 
stir 

And the hum and roar of labour through all the land 
were heard. 


Oh, those busy days of whittling! 


“ But there long had dwelt among us a gaunt and hide- 
ous wrong, 
Set round with ancient guarantees, with Jegal ramparts 
strong ; 
With look and tone defiant, it feared not God or man, 
But snatched on every side for power to work its wicked 
plan, 
All ripe and dry for whittling. 
“ Of old this wrong was humble, asking with piteous cry, 
This only, to be left alone, in its own time to die; 
But fed by this first yielding, bolder and bolder grown, 
Shameless before the nations now, it reared its bloody 
throne. 
The time draws nigh for whittling. 
“*Pride goes before destruction,’ the wise man said of 
old; 
. Whom the gods seek to ruin, they first make mad ’ and 
In the duney of its madness this Wrong forgot its place, 
Came out with the noise of gongs to fright our Yankee 
whittling race. 
God gave this chance for whittling. 
“ And now, my trusty Saxons, who come from near and 
far, 
Remember who your fathers were, and set your teeth 
for war: 
* Sword of the Lord and Gideon !’ bestill your battle-cry, 
And strike as Samson struck of old, smite Slavery hip 
and thigh! 
Now is your time for whittling! 
“ And when the land Shall rest again from all this noise 
and strife, 
And Peace her olive-branch shall wave o’er this broad 
realm of liie, 
Fair as the sun our nation before the world shall stand, 
Freedom on all her banners, freedom throughout the 
land. 
Oh, these grand rewards of whittling!” 


Epwarp Peacock. 
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Tror's Hammer (3 S. v. 524; vi. 51.)—A. A. 
will find that he is on the right track when he 
supposes a link by means of this mark, between 
the Indo and Germanic For he will find 
it figured as the Tao-Sze, and appropriated by 
“ Zadkiel” in his Almanack for 1862, page 61, 
who claims to inherit it from the 
Buddha. If, however, A. A. will refer to the 
“Table of Alphabets” in Gesenius by Tregelles, 
he will find the Hebrew Vau = 6, to be in antient 
Hebrew a cross; therefore Edmondson is quite 
correct when he figures in plate 4, figure 47, the 
Gammadion or Fylfot, and calls it the Cross 
Potent Rebated, or Cross Componée. In conclu- 
sion, A. A. may see that there was once a com- 
munity of knowledge on many abstruse points 


races. 


followers of 


between Egypt, Babylon, India, and the Ger- | 


manic tribes, whoever these last may be ? 


Le Cuevatier au Crens. 


The Valpy monogram is a recognised heraldic 


bearing, known as the cross potence (not cross 
potent, observe, which is a much 
bearing). 


commoner | 
Robson has a print of it, vol. iii., as | 


the arms of a Saxon bishopric ; and in the Ency- | 


clopedia Metropolitana it is given as a quartering 
of Caroline of Anspach. It is also the family 


arms of Valpy, who are of foreign extraction, and | 


have not registered it in the English College of 
Arms. This has led to the well-known classical 
editor (a son of the doctor's) using it as a mono- 
gram; but to say that “ Dr. Valpy first used it 
as a monogram, and afterwards had it painted on 
his carriage as his coat of arms,” is surely not 
quite fair. ee 
In my Monumental Brasses and Slabs the fylfot 
is described and figured. 1 
brasses to priests at Kemsing, Leuknor, Oakham, 
Shottesbrooke, and Merton College Chapel, Ox- 
ford; also upon the sculptured effigy of Bishop 
William Edington (a.p. 1346—1366), in Win- 
chester Cathedral. It is introduced as a decora- 
tive accessory of the adornments of the vestments, 
and it always alternates with some other figure. 
The fylfot, again, is cast in relief upon a bell at 
Appleby, in Lincolnshire, where it acts as initial 
cross to the legend sca.mMa.RIA.o.P., &e. [I 
send a tracing from a cast of this Appleby fylfot, 
and I shall be happy to send a tracing of it to 
A. A. Thor, wielding his famous hammer, Mjél- 
nir, appears in true * idinavian form upon the 
beautiful silver vase presented by the Anglo- 
Danes to the Princess of Wales, and graciously 
lent by Her Royal Highness for exhibition at the 
South Kensington Museum; and I would suggest 
a visit to the vase at the Museum to all who are 
interested in Thor and his characteristic weapon ; 
and I venture to add that another visit to the 
artist of the vase, Mr. Barkentin, of 23, Berner’s 
Street, will be certain to prove agreeable and 


This device oceurs in | 
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gratifying to every lover of noble art, who also 
can enjoy a chat with a true artist, who has very 
clear and decided views as to the heroes of the 
Walhalla. Cnartes Bovrett, 

Norwood. 

Naruantet Bent tey alias Dirty Dick.—(3"§, 
v. 482.)—In the Editor's account of this worthy it 
is stated that “ by some untoward event the match 
arranged with the daughter of a wealthy citizen was 
broken off.” This “ untoward event,” as the story 
more frequently goes, was peatu. That “ wonder- 
ful room, whose inside no mortal might brag to 
have viewed,” and the circumstances in which it 
became so, are described in “ The Dirty Old Man, 
a Lay of Leadenhall,” by William Allingham, who 
notes that the verses accord with the accepted 
accounts of the man and his house: 
“ That room—forty years since folks settled and deck’dit, 

rhe luncheon’s prepared, and the guests are expected; 

The handsome young host he is gallant and gay, 

For his love and her friends will be with him to-day. 


“With solid and dainty the table is drest, 

[he wine beams its brightest, the flowers bloom their 

best ; 

Yet the host need not smile, and no guests will appear, 

For his sweetheart is dead, as he shortly shall hear. 
“Full forty years since, turned the key in that door; 

Tis a room deaf and dumb ’mid the city’s uproar. 
“Cup and platter are mask’d in thick layers of dust; 

The flowers fall’n to powder, the wines swath’d in crust; 

A nosegay was laid before one special chair, 

And the faded blue ribbon that bound it lies there.” 

Charles Dickens had evidently poor Bentley's 
story in mind when writing Great Expectations. 
It appears to have been the custom of curious 
strangers to visit Bentley's shop, when he lived in 
Leadenhall Street, “less to buy than to stare,” 
and it was usually confessed,— 

“though the dirt was so frig! 
rhe dirty man’s manners were truly delightful.” 


A. C. 


tful, 


1, Verulam Buildings. 

Rosr Aparr (3° S. v. 500.) — Mr. Prvxer- 
ton tells us that of the parentage of Robert 
Adair, “the fortunate Irishman,” nothing is known. 
There is some probability that he was of kin to 
his cotemporary, William Adair, Esq., of Flixton 
Hall, in Suffolk, inasmuch as the portraits of Lady 
Caroline, of the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, 
and, if I mistake not, other members of the Keppel 
family, formerly adorned the walls of that fine old 
mansion, and fell a sacrifice to the fire by which 
the whole interior was consumed about twenty 
years since. The Right Hon. Sir Robert Adair, 
G.C.B., was a frequent visitor at Flixton, when 
the residence of Alexander Adair, the nephew and 
immediate successor of William. Upon Alex- 
ander’s decease the estate devolved, by virtue of the 
entail, upon the Adairs of Ballymena, in Ireland, 
and is now possessed by Sir Robert Shafto Adair, 
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created a baronet in 1838. In the pedigree of 
of this family, which appears in Suckling’s History 
of Suffolk, purporting to be taken from the he- 
raldic records of Ulster King of Arms, the name 
of Sir Robert, the G.C.B., does not appear; neither 
do those of William and Alexander of Flixton; 
but Suckling states, doubtless on good authority, 
that the latter was great grandson of Sir Robert 
Adair, Knight of Ballymena, who died in 1745, 
and was also the lineal ancestor of the present 
baronet. The pedigree shows that this common 
ancestor had four wives. Is it therefore an un- 
reasonable conjecture that our hero was a scio 

of the Ballymena family ? G. A. C. 


Freemasons (3" §, v. 97.) — Will your cor- 
respondent H. C. C. excuse my saying that 
Collegii Fabriim Liberalium is not the Latin for 
“Freemasons,” but may be put in English as the 
“College of Free Workmen,” which are well 
known to have existed among the Romans, and 
have nothing whatever in connection with our 
modern Freemasons. There is yet no sufficient 
historical data found to prove that the medieval 
Freemasons existed as a society much before 1450. 

W. Be 


Tornitt anp Pynsent Famuties (3 S. vi. 
48.) — E. W. queries Eukfont, and asks whether 
it be not Enford ? Let me ask, whether it be not 
Erchfont, near Devizes, which is meant ? 

W. Denron. 


Anecpore (3 §. v. 477.)—Sr. Swirnr will 
find the anecdote which he cannot recall in the 
concluding chapter of Scott's Life of Swift. 

The Dean had a habit of doing whatever he 
fancied, and of quoting an extemporised proverb 
as his warrant. On this occasion his host having 
shown him some fine fruit without offering any, 
Swift helped himself, and added, “It was a 
favourite saying of my poor grandmother— 

“* Alwavs pluck a peach, 
Whea it’s within your reach,’” 
Vincent S. Lean. 

Windham Club. 

H. Mappison Tweppett (3" S. vi. 29.)—By a 
reference to the “ Pedigree of Aynsley and Twed- 
dell of Threapwood” in Hodgson’s History of 
Northumberland, part ii. vol. iii. page 370, it ap- 
pears that Maddison Tweddell, born 29 April, 
1799, was second son of Francis, elder brother to 
the Athenian traveller, John Tweddell, by Esther 
daughter of Joseph Harrison, Esq., of Lancaster, 
Lieut.-Col. of the 52nd Foot. By this marriage 
he had four other sons; and by his second, with 
Anne, daughter of John Greenwell, of London, 
he had other three sons and three daughters, (1) 
Jane, born 26th September, 1804; (2.) Anne, 


born 31st March, 1809; and (3.) Fanny, born 21st 
August, 1812. 
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One of these daughters was the late wife of 
Mr. Wm. Bewicke, whose case of false imprison- 


| ment has so recently been brought before the 


House of Commons. In right of his wife, report 

says that he has a life interest in the estate of 

Threapwood, which otherwise, when that gentle- 

man’s goods were so ruthlessly scattered, would 

no doubt have followed. Tuomas H. Cromex. 
Wakefield. 


Nout Ertscorari (3 S. vi. 48.)—It is quite 
true, as your correspondent Josernus mentions, 
that the late Professor J: J. Blunt declined the 
bishopric of Salisbury, offered him by Lord 
Aberdeen on the death of Bishop Denison. The 
following extract, from the Preface to Professor 
Blunt's Two Introductory Lectures on the Study of 
the Early Fathers — in which Canon Selwyn gives 
a short sketch of his life—will show the circum- 
stances under which the bishopric was declined :— 

“On the death of the late Bishop of Salisbury, the 
vacant see was offered to Professor Blunt; but acting on 
his constant maxim—‘versate diu quid ferre recusent, 
quid valeant humeri,’— and feeling that he was too far 
advanced in life to undertake so great a change of habits 
and duties, he declined the offer: and though urged by 
zealous friends in high quarters to reconsider his deter- 
mination, his habitual steadiness of purpose enabled him 
to persevere.” 

It would be difficult indeed to mention any one 
more generally honoured and loved in life, and 
whose memory is more reverently cherished in 
death, than Professor Blunt. With him and the 
late Dr. Neill passed away two men who left 
their mark on their generation; and no one who 
listened to their sermons from the University 
pulpit, or their lectures in the schools, but must 
have felt that they were masters in our Israel ; 
and that when they were cailed away, it would be 
long before we should look upon their like again. 

I remember hearing it stated at the time, on 
good authority, that the terms on which Lord 
Aberdeen offered the Bishopric of Salisbury to 
its present occupant, Dr. Hamilton, were as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Having done my duty towards my country by offer- 
ing the Bishopric of Salisbury to Professor Blunt, and he 
having refused it, I now have her Majesty’s commands to 
offer it to you,” &c., &c. 

Is it not true that the late Dr. M‘Caul refused 
the bishopric of Jerusalem? I think I saw this 
in some memoir printed since his death. 


ye oe 


Situation or Zoar (3" §. y. 117, 141, 181, 
&c.) —I observe that, in the Index to your fifth 
volume just published, as well as in the original 
query itself, my signature has been misprinted 
“A. E. L.” instead of A.T.L. As I see you 
have another correspondent A. E. L., to prevent 
mistakes, perhaps you will kindly insert this cor- 
rection. A. T. L 
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Monsoon: Mansounps (3 §S. vi. 28.) — The 
Malay word Moosen is doubtless a corruption of 
the Arabic, Mousim, which is applied to what- 
ever may recur at stated times of the year, 
whether seasons, meetings, or trade—the Etesian 
winds of Greek and Roman writers. This is no 
idle conjecture ; as the Malays are chiefly Ma- 
hommedans, and the sacred language is exclu- 
sively Arabic, and as the Arabic characters are 
employed wherever the Malay language is spoken, 
which is itself an intermixture of Arabic and 
Sanscrit ; while a dialect, purely Malayan, con- 
stitutes only one-fourth of the written and spoken 
language. Wirrtatp. 

Conservative Club. 

I thank your correspondent for his reply, p. 59. 
Is his author to be depended upon? I find Wor- 
cester giving “ Arab. Monsom, a season (Thomp- 
son); Hind. Muosim,” &c. I suppose we may 
refer them all to the same ultimate root as our 
own moon—month ? J. D. CAMPBELL. 


Sm Epwarp May (3" S. v. 35, 65, 84.) — Sir 
Edward May had two sons—Sir Stephen May, 
Knt., Sovereign of Belfast, and Rev. Edward 
May, Vicar of Belfast. The vicar married a Miss 
Sinclair, daughter of William Sinclair, Esq., of 
Fort William, Belfast (another daughter of Mr. 
Sinclair, Charlotte Maria, married Conway R. 
Dobbs, Esq., of Castle Dobbs, by whom she is the 
mother of Sydney, Dowager Duchess of Man- 
chester), by whom he had Edward, formerly Cap- 
tain in the army; and Charles Henry, Captain, 
R.N., and other issue. The baronetcy was created 
June 30, 1763. Sir James May, Bart., was M.P. 
for the county of Waterford, in the Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1789. D. 8S. E. 

Wasurneton Famiry (3° S, iv. 231, 279.)—By 
the kind courtesy pf the Rev. J. N. Simpkinson, I 
have seen the Washington inscriptions in Brington 
church. ‘Their coat of arms—Two bars, and in 
chief three mullets—are supposed to have fur- 
nished the idea of the stars and stripes of the 
American Republic. Laurence Washington, 1616, 
and Elizabeth Washington, 1622, were buried 
there. I visited Brington in order to view the 
unrivalled series of Spenser family monuments, 
from 1522 to the present day; and was not until 
then aware the name of Washington was con- 
nected with the place. T. E, Waxnineron. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Punctuation or Hes. x. 12 (3 S. vi. 48.) — 
Nearly all the copies of the Authorised Version to 
which I have referred concur in placing a comma 
after sins in the text “after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down.” The diffi- 
culty originates in the Greek MSS., as they are 
not pointed. Griesbach inserts in his margin a 
note, unsupported by MS. authority, but conjec- 
tural, that this text may be read as applying the 
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words for ever to sacrifice. Baxter's Bibles, ex- 
cepting only his Scholz editions, insert the comma 
after sins, as in the Epistle for Good Friday in the 
Common Prayer. Some interpreters, says Kuin- 
oel, among whom are Dindorf, Valcknaer, and 
Béhmius, refer for ever to the sacrifice preceding, 
and put a comma after for ever. Many join for 
ever with he sat, which he prefers; so does Barnes. 
The Greek words eis 7d dinvexits, meaning continu- 
ally, do not, I believe, occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament than in Hebrews vii. 3; x. 1, 12, 14, 
The proper Hebrew word is WF. The sense, 
therefore, is, that he sacrificed once, but he sits * 
at God's right hand continually. This is the sense 
of the Syriac, Arabic, Latin Vulgate, and modern 
Greek, as also of the French versions, and Dio- 
dati’s Italian, and the Spanish and Danish ver. 
sions, as well as the modern Hebrew translation. 
The reading, as respects pointing with a comma 
before “ for ever,” is followed by Tyndale, 1534; 
Cranmer, 1539; Geneva, 1557; Rheims, 1582; 
Ogilby, 1660; Field, 1660; Baskett’s Common 
Prayer, fo., 1715; Oxford Bible, fo., 1727; Bas- 
kerville’s Cambridge Bible, fo., 1763; Oxford 
Prayer, fo., 1788; and Cambridge Bible, fo. 
1827. Luther, on the contrary, translates eis 7) 
Sinvexts, das ewiglich gilt = always availuble, re- 
ferring to the sacrifice, aryl continues, sitzt er nun 
zur Rechten Gottes = and now sits at God's right 
hand; but there is no authority for now. Wicliff, 
1380, and the authorised Version, 1611, place the 
comma after “ for ever.” Tischendorff leaves it 
doubtful, by omitting the comma; so do Scholz 
and Alford, but Alford prefers the comma before 
“ for ever.” T. J. Bucxton. 


Perhaps in Sharp's Translation of the New Tes- 
tament from Griesbach’s text, some elucidation 
may be thrown on the right punctuation of the 
above passage. In his verbal rendering, which 
slightly differs from that of the Authorised Ver- 
sion, Mr. Sharp places the comma before his 
synonym with “for ever;” the passage reads 
thus — “ But he, having offered one sacrifice for 
sins, for the future sat down at the right hand of 
God.” Witxiam Gasper. 

Keswick. 


Tue Lorn’s Prayer (3"S. vi. 47.) —I cannot 
give early versions; but I think I can give the 
latest. I recently kept my thoughts together 
during a sleepless and half-feverish night, by try- 
ing whether the prayer could be roughly versified, 
in a manner which might have passed muster two 
or more centuries ago, so as to keep as near as 
possible to the common words. Finding that 
many of the phrases fell in very easily, I pro- 
posed, without very clearly seeing where to g0, 

* The aorist, éxdéice, admits of present as also of future 
time (Matthia, 503, 506). 
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to examine old attempts; and to ascertain whe- 
ther any of those monsters in human form qut 
ante nos nostra dixere have been poaching. 

Your correspondent’s query suggests to me to 
throw this trouble upon his respondents. My 
attempt runs as follows : — 

Father in Heaven, hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come: thy will be done the same 
In earth and Heaven. Give us daily bread. 
Forgive our sins as others we forgive. 

Into temptation let us not be led; 

Deliver us from evil while we live. , 

For kingdom, power, and glory must remain 
For ever and for ever thine: Amen. 

Here seventy words are reduced to fifty-nine, 
though the original is fully implied in all points 
except two. “This day” is omitted: but, if any- 
thing, the Greek is slightly approached; for 
émovowv refers rather to to-morrow than to to-day. 
The antithesis in “ But deliver us...” does not 
appear: if the word “deliver” be sacrificed, we 
may read, “ But keep us safe,” which I prefer. 

INsOMNIS. 


Though Mr. Barry requests copies of early 
English versions of the Lord’s Prayer, the follow- 
ing Anglo-Saxon version may not be unaccept- 
able. It is given in Dr. Lingard’s History and 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, at the end 
of vol. ii. of the 2nd edition, as taken from the 
Cotton MS. Cleop. B, x1., supposed to be of the 
tenth century : — 


“Thu ure fieder the eart on heofenum, se thin nama 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Camden Miscellany, Volume the Fifth, containing, 
Five Letters of Charles II., communicated by the Mar- 
quess of Bristol; Documents relating to Sir Edward 
Coke and Sir Walter Raleigh, communicated by Mr. 
Gardiner; Catalogue of Early English Miscellanies, 
communicated by Mr. Hazlitt; Letters selected from the 
Autographs in the Collection of William Tite, Esq., 
M.P.; Leng’s Account of Sir F, Drake’s Memorable 
Service in 1587, communicated by Mr. Hopper; and 
Enquiry into the Genuineness of a Letter signed “ Ma 
Magdaline Davers,” by Mr. Bruce. (Printed for the 
Camden Society.) 


It will be seen from the enumeration of the contents of 
this new volume of the Camden Miscellany, that they ex- 
hibit an amount and variety of interesting and important 
historical material, sufficient to secure for it the favour with 
which the preceding volumes were received both by the 
Members of the Camden Society and the public generally. 
To the liberality of the Noble President and of Mr. Tite, 
the volume owes much of its value. While Mr. Bruce’s 
paper on the supposed Letter of Mary Magdaline Davers, 
supplies a grave warning to future editors—nay more, a 
profitable lay sermon might be preached upon it to 
critics of a certain class. 





GEORGE DANIEL’S LIBRARY. 

On Wednesday last, July 27th, was brought to a close 
the sale of the Books of this remarkable library. During 
the three following days the amateurs of the Fine Arts 
had their féte at the dispersion of Mr. Daniel’s valuable 
Collection of original Drawings and Engraved Portraits 
of eminent Actors, Actresses, and Poets, as well as of his 


| beautiful water-colour Drawings, and miscellaneous ob- 


gehalgod, gecume thin rice, sy thin willa swa swa on | é { ; ] c 
| be “renowned in story” for their unrivalled beauty in 


heofenum, swa eac on eorthan; syle us to deg urne 
deghwamlican hlaf, and forgyf us ure gyltas swa swa 
we forgyfath tham the with us agyltath: and ne led thu 
na us on costunge, ac alys us fram yfele. Sy it swa.” 


F. C. H. 


“Ex Buscar” (3 S. v. 512.)— Your corre- 


spondent J. Dauton does not appear to have seen | 


a translation of the above work published by 
Deighton, Cambridge, 1849. I should be glad to 
learn the translator's name. He is stated in the 


title-page to be a member of the University of 
In his preface he says that Miss | 


Cambridge. 
Thomasina Ross’s translation is “ sadly mutilated, 
and full of faults.” In addition to the squib, my 
little volume contains: the translator’s Preface ; 
the Spanish editor's Preface, an unpublished let- 
ter of Mateo Aleman to Cervantes; and about 
twenty pages of notes. Can any of your readers 
inform me who this translation was by ? 
L. C. R. 
Lone Grass anp Water Meanows (3** §. iv. 
288; v. 464; vi. 53.)—On this, see Southey’s 
Common-place Book, “ Choice Passages ;” “ Irri- 
gation, when Introduced,” from Mystery of Hus- 
bandry, p. 17; and “ Duncomb’s Account of his 
Experiment in Irrigation,” from Duncomb'’s Here- 
Jord Report, p. 19. J. D. Campsett. 


| 
| 


jects of Art and Vertu. 
The bibliographical rarities of this library will ever 


point of internal and external condition, resembling in 
many respects the magnificent collection of that accom- 
plished bibliographer, the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville. 
The well-arranged Catalogue, which has laid open to our 
view these literary treasures, will become a manual .of 
reference for the study of our early literature. 

In glancing over the names of the purchasers we much 
regret to find that so many of the literary curiosities of 
this memorable collection have been Jost to our National 
Library; and so probably have become inaccessible to 
lovers of our early English literature. All that we can 
do for the literary brotherhood is to chronicle, or, as Cap- 
tain Cuttle says, “ Make a note of,” the titles and prices 
of some of the more remarkable lots in this collection of 
bibliographical relics : — 

Chester’s Love’s Martyr; or Rosalin’s Complaint, small 
4to (1601). A fine and perfect copy of this rare volume. 
At page 172 is a poem “Threnos” by Shakspeare, 138/. 
(Thompson. ) 

Christmas Carols, Bellman’s Verses and Broadsides, in 
a folio volume, 132. ( Lilly.) 

Chute (Anthony) Beawtie Dishonoured, written under 
the title of “ Shore’s Wife,” in verse, 4to, 1593, 96/. (Lilly.) 

Cokain (Sir Aston) Poems, with the “ Obstinate Lady,” 
and “ Trapolin, a supposed Prince,” with the tragedy of 
“ Ovid,” in 2 vols. 12mo, 1658-1662, 9/. 

Colman (W.) La Dance Machabre; or, Death’s Duell, 
8vo (1633), 10/. 10s. (Lilly.) 

The Convercyon of Swerers, in verse, black-letter, 4to, 
no date, 40/. (Lilly.) 
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Coplie (Anthonie), A Fig for Fortune, in verse, 4to, 
1596, 23/. 10s. (Lilly.) 

Cowper (Wm.), Four Autograph Letters to his friend 
Samuel Rose, and two others to Lady Hesketh, with por- 
traits of the , 4to, 1788-94, 182. 5s. ( Ellis.) 

Crompton (Hugh), Pierides, or the Muses Mount, with 
the rare portrait, 8vo, 1658, 161. 5s. (Lilly.) 

Cupid's 1674, 102. 15s. (Boone.) 

Daniel (George), Merrie England, profusely illustrated, 

vols. 1104. (Jackson.) 

An Elizabethan Garland, profusely illustrated, with an 
Account of the Ballad Lore, and Reminiscences of Frolic- 
1 Festivous Times of “ Merrie England,” 31/7. 


I poet 


Posies, in verse, 12mo, 


12mo, 


some 
(Lilly.) 

Daryu A Pretie new Enterlude both Pithie and 
Pleasaunt of the Story of Kyng Daryus, black-letter, 4to, 
1565, 7 (Lilly.) 

De f ), Belman of London, 
tion, 4to, 16038, 18/. (Brown.) 

Dobso Drie Bobbes, Sonne 
full of mirth and delightful re 
1607, 482. ( Lilly.) 

Dolarnv’s Primerose, in verse, 4to, 1606, 671. 4s. 

D . | yhn 
of portrait, by Marshall, 

Durfey’s Wit and Mirth 
6 vols. 12mo, 1719-2 

Ecclesiastes; otherwise called the Preacher, containing 
Solemer i's Sermons, or Commentaries upon the XLIX. 
Psalme of David his Father, dilated in English Poesie, 
eomnpose i by H. L. [Henry Locke], Gentleman, 4to, 1097, 
382. 10s. (Lilly.) 

Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book. A Booke of Christian 
Praiers, black-letter, 4t » 1608, i (Lilly.) 
ck-letter, 


black-letter, first edi- 


and Heire to Skoggin, 
reation, black-letter, 4to, 


(Lilly.) 


. Poems, uncut, with brilliant impression 
l2mo, 1635, 132 (Toovey.) 


1; or Pills to Purge Melancholy, 


), 171. (Brown.) 


Rae r Gurton’s Need lle, first edition, 
1575, 64. (Lilly.) 
Gorboduc. The 
1590, 432. (Lilly.) 
Hannay (Patrick), Philomela, the 


vo, 1622, 962. 


l'ragedie of Gorboduc, black-letter, 4to, 


Nightingale, small 
Hawkynge (the Boke of), and Huntynge and Fyssh- 


, black letter, 4to, (Lilly.) 
t The Temple, first 


1081. 


Herbert (George), 
e, 802 10s. (Toovey.) 

Munday (Anthony), Banquet of 
c-letter, 4to, 1588, 2252. (Lilly.) 


edition, 12mo, no 


Daintie Conceits, 
bl 


SHAKSPERIANA. 


omedies, Histories, and Tragedies. The 
n, with brilliant portrait by 


guineas. [Miss Burdett 


Shakespeare's C 
rare 
folio, 


excessively 
Droe shout, 
Coutts. | 
Ditto, 
( Boone. ) 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
(B one. ) 
The Tragedie of King Richard the Second, first edition, 
ito, 1597, B41Z 5s. (Lilly.) 


The Second Impression, folio, 1632, 1482 


folio, 1664, 462. (Lilly.) 
Fourth Impression, folio, 1685, 214 10s, 


The Third Impression, 
The 


e Tragedie of King Richard the Second, second edi- 
tion, 4to, 1598, 1082. 3s. ( Halliwell.) 
he Tragedy of King Richard the Third, 
4to, 1597, 3512 15s. (Lilly.) 
A Pleasant Conceited Comedie called Loues Labors 
Lost, rare first edition, 4to, 1598, 346/. 10s. (Boone. ) 


first edition, 
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The Historie of Henrie the Fourth, second edition, 4to, 
1599, 1154 10s. (Stephens. ) 


The Most Excellent and Lamentable Tragedie of Romeo 
and Juliet, first edition, 4to, 1599, 521. 10s. (Lilly.) 

The Chronicle History of Henry the Fift, first edition, 
4to, 1600, 2311. (Lilly.) 

The Most Excellent Historie of the Merchant of Venice, 


| first edition, 4to, 1600, 99/. 15s. ( Lilly.) 


Much Adoe about Nothing, first edition, 4to, 
267/. 15s. (Toovey.) 

The Midsommer Nights Dreame, first accepted edition, 
4to, 1600, 2412. 10s. (Lilly.) 

A Most Pleasaunt and Excellent Conceited Comedie of 
Syr Iohn Falstaffe and the Merrie Wiues of Windsor, 
first edition, 4to, 1602, 346/. 10s. (Lilly.) 

The Late, and Much Admired Play called Pericles 
Prince of Tyre, first edition, 4to, 1609, 842. (Liily.) 

The Famous Historie of Troylus and Cresseid, first edi- 
tion, 4to, 1609, 1142 9s. (Lilly.) 

Trageedy of Othello, the Moore of Venice, first edition, 

to, 1622, 1552. ( Lilly.) 

Lvcrece, first edition, 4to, 1594, 1572. 10s. (Lilly.) 

Venus and Adonis, 4to, 1594, 240. (Lilly.) Another 
copy, sm. 8vo, 1596, 3152. (Boone.) 

Sonnets, neuer before Imprinted, 4to, 
(Stephens. ) 

Poems, first collected edition, 12mo, 1640, 441. ( Ellis.) 

Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, the eldest Sonne of 
King Brutus, 4to, 1595, 1032. 19s. (Halliwell.) 


1600, 


1609, 2257. 15s, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to be sent direct to the 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
for that purpose: — 
Second-hand. 
Wilson, Spottiswoode & Co.'s, New Street Square, 


Yanauett's Barrisn Brians, complete, with Supplement. 
Wanted by Mr. W. 


Motices to Sunetentbins, 


Tue tare Ma. Tuacnenay. We have received a strong remonstranes 
against some passages in Mr. Fitzgerald's article on this subject (ant 
p. 7). If we have not inserted it, it w not from any disrespect to theme 
mory of that accomplished gentleman, which we should be the first } .. 
defend; but because it contains language so strona as to be 
ry objection which the writer urges against Mr. Fitz gerald. The lew 
on peared in The Atheneum as well os in “N. & Q.,” and was tae 
yy the proprietor of the MS. Diary. 


ans were 


Marrusw Rossarson. The passage most probably ia 
Timon of Athens, Act ITT. Sc. 4: — 
“ The sun's a thief, st wih his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea, 


you refer to is 


Famiry Qveaies. The increasing number of these Queries com uw 
to inform our Correspondents, that where such Queries relate to Persom 
f general interest. the Querist must in all coses tat 
tn his communication u he re the Rep lies will reach him; as, = wit 
ling, as far as possible facilities for such inquiries, We cannat 
give up our space for r Replies ‘whi A are worse than useless to the ma 
jority of our Reader 


B. B. B. The publisher of Tuckett's Rove mchive Pedigrees is J. R 
Smith, Soho Square. See“ N,& Q." 2nd 8 


_ Nemo will find the origin of the expression “ Guat Pie” in our 1th 
~ 54, 92, 168. 


’ may be had of ts 


@a* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.’ 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “ & is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and cat, pr rice Is. tat 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


“Nores arp Qcenres” is published at noon on Friday, and @ also 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Stameen Corres Sor 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher | including the H 
yearly Iwonx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of A uiam G. Sarre, 

ELLINGTON Sraeer, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Commonications FOR 
tus Eprror should be addressed. 


“Norss & Qvenizs” is i d for tr 


abroad. 














